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Appletons’ Readers. 


UNQUALIFIED SUCCESS 


From Actual Introduction and Use. 


Appletons’ Readers are one of several series recently placed upon the State 
List of South Carolina, from which County School Officers made selection. 
Thirty-three out of a total of Thirty-four Counties in that State 
adopted Arpitetons’ Reapers for Eaclusive Use. 


Appletons’ Readers are in Exclusive Use as the regular series of Readers 
in the cities of Chicago, Ill. ; Hyde Park, Ill. ; Cleveland, Ohio; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; and in many other places advertised as using other readers. 


THIS IS UNEQUIVOCAL SUCCESS. 


Appletons’ Readers are also in successful use in the following places : — 


CITY OF NEW YORK, CITY OF HOBOKEN, N. J, 

CITY OF BROOKLYN, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

CITY OF JERSEY CITY, CITY OF OMAHA, NEB., 

CITY OF PATERSON, N. J., CITY OF SYRACUSE, N. Y., 

CITY OF POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., CITY OF OAKLAND, CAL., 
and many hundreds of other cities and towns throughout the country. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars, Price-list, &c. Favorable 
terms. for introduction and exchange. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Paul’s Theology. 


AN ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY 
ON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 


By Rev. LY WAN ABBOTT, D. D., 


PASTOR OF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN. 


Vol. V., Abbott’s New Testament Commentary. 


HANDY EDITION. PRICE, $1.75. 


. . “ Most felicitous and abundant are the writer’ sillustrations, and they touch modern, Nineteenth Cen- 
tury life at very many points, While yet keeping in view the local and temporal things of the First Century. 
We place this work, — the fruit of life-long study, — among the very first of American Commentaries, and 
worthy to rank among the books whose leaves shall not wither, though centuries pass.’”’— The Critie, 
January 19, 1889. 

“Tn important respects this is the best popular Commentary now before the public, and the volumes on 
John’s Gospel and on the Epistle to the Romans are easily the foremost of the five. . . . Dr. Abbott’s under- 
standing of the Pauline theology differs radically from the historic Catholic interpretation. .. . His views 
are not altogether new. They are familiar as being what might be called the views of the Broad Church- 
men in theology, but we do not remember to have seen them ever presented with so much originality of ex- 
pression, picturesqueness, dramatic force, fertility of illustration and intensity of feeling as in these three 
hundred and fifty pages. There is something of St. Paul’s own passionate vehemence in Dr. Abbott’s ex- 
position of the Master. For a work so independent and bold that so cuts loose from all traditional lines of 
theological thought, the author shows a commendable degree of modesty and self-repression .., The new 
school men will hail bim as a prophet, and the old school men will brand him as a heretic. Andover will 
canonize him, and Princeton will burn him at the stake.’’ — Literary World, Feb. 16, 1889. 


Other Volumes of the Series are: 
Matthew; Mark and Luke; John; and The Acts. 


Well suited as text-books. conceal in 5 handy volumes. Price, $1.75 per vol. 


A. S$. BARNES & COQ., 


New York and Chicago. 


A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


— 


| UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY’S Educational Publications. -—— 


5 Somerset St. Maury’s Geographies. 
BOSTON Venable’s Arithmetics. 
Clarendon Dictionary. 


Holmes’ New Readers. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin. 

Knoflach’s German and Spanish, etc. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


19 Murray St. 
NEW YORK. 


fers most practical and popular of the 
many excellent text-books recently published 
on this subject. 

Published less than one year ago and already 
adopted for use in a large number of the leading 
High Schools, Normal Schools, Seminaries, Acad- 
emies, &c., of the country. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MOWRY’S 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Introductory Price, ... .. 94 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 


OWRY’S Srupres Civit Gov- 
ERNMENT is the best book yet on the 
subject.”,—A. 8. Rox, Principal of School, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1@- A sample copy will be mailed to any 
teacher, for examination, on receipt of Introduc- 
tory price (94 cents). ; re 

Examine Mowry’s ‘‘Stupres 1n Gov- 
CHICAGO: ted J) ERNMENT”? before beginning with another class. 


Single and Double Entry, 


HIGH SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 
Examination copy sent for 50 cents. 


MESERVEY’S 


TEXT- BOOKS IN 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


Single Entry, 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Examination copy sent for 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


PAINT YOUR ROOFS. 


Covers more than double the surface of any other 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 


SILICA 
GRAPHITE 


salt air, rust, or even acids. Not only durable, but beautiful. A tin roof well painted will not 
need repainting for ten or fifteen years or longer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


PAINT 


paint. is unaffected by heat or cold, dampness, 


Equally useful for metal, iron, or wood work. 


CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Manuf’ ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and rews” 
METEOROLOGICAL And 
INSTRUMENTS. Globes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


Ceneral School Furnishefs, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near I4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton 8ts., 
CHICAGO. - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Two stamps sent with 
Sick Headache ? your name and address 
to D. C. BRAINARD, Shaker Family, Mt. Lebanon, N Y., 
will be for asample of Shaker’s Vegetable Remedy 
for C RE of Sick or Periodical Headache, Constipa- 
tion. Torpid Liver, &c. Ladies should keep it handy. 
Price, 30 cts. per vial. Mailed on receipt. 
Thgroughly tested in our own family use, and earnest- 
reletamen 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pare 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw,| | GURE FITS! 


I do not mean merely to § them for a time 
i have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALI- 


628 Arch St., Philadelphia. ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem- 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have fail- 


ivi . . Sei 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of ed is no reason for not now receiving & cure. anne 


once for a and a my 
pos . Give Express and Pos' ce, 
M, C., 188 Poarl St., New York, 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. > 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. itr 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


macHine IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
arke e 


178 Wabash Ave , Chicago. chines on trial to responsible parties. 


For Sale 
G. 8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 
J. B. Lippincott COMPANY 


$10,000 
CASH 


300 


100 
DIAMOND 

GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS, ++ GIVEN FREE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 
Read an earn! SEAL | 


CASH? 
§ 0 RINGS. 
Guess andi Win! 


So successful was our last contest, when we gave aw 
$5,000 to subscribers, December we havedecided to 
make a still more liberal offer of $10,000 IN CASH, 800 
STEM-WINDING WATCHES and 100 DIAMOND FS 
RINGS, TO BE GIVEN AWAY APRIL 25th, 1589. fs 

A pint of ordinary rice,—-ALL, WHOLE GRAI NS, ~~ 
has been placed in a pint (wine) measure even iui), then 
poured into an ordinary pint glass preserving jar and sealed, 
wi North River Safe Deposi 
no 
Of this ovntest, April or counted till the expiration 


“Nid 


BES’ ESSES AS 
KERNELS OF KICE THE 


! Preseat 10 {he Subscriber Guessing the Correct Number of Kernels, - 
present to the Subscriber guessing nearest the cor 
present to the Subscriber making't he next best 
present to the Subscriber making the next best guess, . 
presents to the & Subscribers making next beat guesa, $100 
10 presents to the 10 Subscribers making next best guess, 560 eac 
20 presentatothe 20 Subscribers making next best guess, 25 each, 
50 presentatothe _60 Subscribers making next best guess 10 each, 
100 presentatothe 100 Subscribers ma ng next best guess, 5 each, 
200 presentstothe 200 Subscribers making next best guess, 2.50 e - 
500 presents tothe 500 Subseribers making next beat guess, 2 each, - 
2.250 presepts to the 2,250 Subscribers making next best guess, 1 each, - 


e mounting to 0,000 = 

—We make no charge for 

N Oo Cc H A RG E. well known publication THEA MERICAN HOMES >. oid 
cents in postaze stamps or cash, which entitles ’ 

“Lich entitles you to two guesses or 61 foratwe years’ cabsoription, 


The Jar will be opened and grains of Bice a 
essi 


Should no one guess the correct number, then rest will rece 
— $2,000. Should two or more persons guess the ~ hh F Ae wil ive the first Present of 
will receive the $2,000, and the next the $1,000, and ce ret received 


id an 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FREE cab of Five Yearly Subscribe 
y ra, accompanied by 
= Club of Ten and 65.00, we will send two BO Cash, we wilisend one “Fors 
tach Subscriber is entitled tot anen, ap of the tptions. 
for each extra Subscription. Put Club-raisers’ Guenses on 


n sepa: 


ages, {8 long columns, completely flied with newest icest read y. tains eight large 
ican home. fre subscription price hes ing for every member of ovety 


_ ‘eading matter for the money than almost any other publication in the Oilited | ao affords more 


h 
: DIAMOND RINGS A t In order to obtain a la list of 
DIAMOND RINGS to the FIRST ONE HUNDRED ENDING Us a Lis 
NOT LESS ‘THAN @10 IN CASH, and to the next 800 PERSONS WHO SEND BSCRIBERS, 
AND] NOT LESS T B WILL GIVE AN ELEGANT GOLD PLATED STEM-WINDING WATCH. 
agree. If we are Unknown to you, any bank, or wil yen 
are. Money may be sent by Postal Note, Registered Letter, or P.O. Order. Address. 


THE AMERICAN HOMESTEAD, 74 & 76 Mon 
CUT THIS OUT AND SECURE A CLUB. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGA. m5. 2. 


WANSLEY & ANDREWS M'F'GCOMPANY| 


A BABE IN THE HOUSE 


is the source of much sunshine and joy, brightening many a dark cloud and 
lightening many a heavy load—but joys continual abide only in a healthy body. 
We believe that the Creator, with great wisdom, has distributed over the earth 
vegetable remedies for every ill of human kind. This marvelous Laboratory 
reveals its secrets to man only by long and searching labor, Few men have 
attained greater success in extracting and skillfully combining curative properties 
from the vegetable kingdom for the alleviation and cure of human ills, than Dr. 
R.V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y. His ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ” is the only medicine 
F y for the cure of all those ailments and weak- 
|GU AR ANTEED.} nesses peculiar to women, sold by drug- 
t gists, under a positive guarantee from the 
manufacturers, that it will give satisfaction, or money paid for it refunded. 

As an invigorating tonic, it imparts strength to the whole system. For 
overworked, “worn-out,” “run-down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, dress- 
makers, seamstresses, “ shop-girls,” housekeepers, nursing mothers, and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the greatest earthly 
boon, being unequaled as an appetizing cordial and restorative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervine, ‘“‘ Favorite Prescription” is un- 
equaled and is invaluable in allaying and subduing nervous excitability, 
exhaustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and other distressing, nervous symp- 
toms, commonly attendant upon functional and organic disease. It induces 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxiety and despondency. 


Copyright, 1888, by WoRLD's DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets regulate and cleanse the liver, 
stomach and bowels. One a dose. Sold by druggists. 


10,000 PAIRS GIVEN AWAY | 


Fvery lady has heard of, even though she may never 
have worn the famous “Foster” Kid Glove, The 
Foster”’ is one of the best brands of kid gloves man- 
ufactured, and the grade we offer retails everywhere at 
from $1.25 to $1.50 per pair, and in some places at even 
prices. good glove ts always stylish, 
dis a necessity to every lady, young or old, and every 
one who answers this advertisement may secure a pair 


ree, 

“The Ladies’ Bazar” is a mammoth eigh 
paper, with a national reputation as one of the Oe 
ily papers published. Every number is full of good things 
to interest and amuse the home circle. Our remium 
offers lead all in value; we want 100,000 subscri rs, and 
take this way to get them. This advertisement will 
appeat but once, and those who want to secure a pair 
of these gloves without cost, must act quickly. State 
size of gloves wanted. To every person who wil! 
answer this advertisement, and send 2. cents, postal 
note or stam 8, to help pay postage, etc., we will send 

The Ladies’ Bazar,” one year free, This as- 
founding ed is mae te place our paper in 10,000 

, and unless you ac i 
at once, this chance will be 


*ubs., THE LADIES’ BAZAR, Lynn, Mass 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 


Bells of oure Copper and Tin for churehes C) O R S E a 
TS 


schools, fire alarms, farms, ete, F 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent 


VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 Over 14 Millions Sold in this 


Musical, far so 
tactory Bells for Scheola.¢ Country alone. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established The Best Fitting and Best 


WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
Description and prices on application. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


5 THos P. Smmpson, Washington, D.C. 
atents No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
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Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


This is the ship of pearl, which poets feign 
Sails the uushadowed main, — 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet sammer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the Siren sings, 
And coral reefs lie bare, 
Where the cold sea-maids rise to sun their streaming hair. 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfarl ; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed, — 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed ! 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 
Still, as the spiral grew, 
He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 
Stole with soft steps its shining archway through, 
Built up its idle door, 
Stretched in bis Jast-found home, and knew the old no more. 


Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 
Cast from her lap, forlorn! 
From thy dead lips a clearer note is born 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 
While on mine ear it rings, 
Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice that sings : 


‘* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven within a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! ”’ 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


E. C. Garpner, Schoolhouse Architect, New York : 
Generally speaking, north and south lighting is better 
than east or west. 


Super. L. McGartney, Sioux Falls, Ia.: A course of 
study must not be allowed to restrict the individuality of 
the teacher in the details of her work. 


Supt. Joun Morrow, Alleghany, Pa.: About 90 per 
cent. of those who incite riots and defy the authority of 
the government were never inside a public school. 


Rev. M. J. Savace, Boston: Education means not 
simply what you get from textbooks, but includes the gen- 
eral experience that a boy gets from contact with his 
fellows. 

Tue Sunpay Macazine: When a high secular educa- 
tion is re-inforeed with a thorough teaching in Christian 
morality, the moral health of the community is bound to 
be better. 


Joun W. Dicxryson, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Edueation: The frequent change of teachers 
has been one of the greatest hindrances to the success of 
the schools. 


G. T. Frercner, Agent Massachusetts Board of Ed- 
ucation ; Some teachers keep in ruts; some run off the 
track. Better be in grooves than ina ditch. The educa- 
tional highway is not a narrow path, but it has a well- 
defined direction. 


T. F. Cuapr, Westboro (Mass.) Reform School: 
Mental development conditions, to a great extent, the 
possibility of a moral awakening. Boys whose hands are 
their only capital need a power of thinking carried to the 
ends of their fingers. 


POPE IN THE CLASSROOM. 


BY ELLA GOODENOW WILLCOX. 


Of eminent English writers who in their lifetime re- 
ceived their good things, there is no more striking illus- 
tration than Alexander Pope. Petted, lauded, caressed, 
his vices were condoned, his literary faults held excel- 
lences. Is there a strange compensation in the change 
which this century has brought to his memory? Once 
“greatest poet ef the eighteenth century,’’ to-day he is 
grudged the name itself. One of the best anthologies of 
English poetry which recent years have produced, finds 
no place for Pope in its five volumes. While his phrases 
are our daily currency, perhaps no writer who has been 
popular is so little read as he. Touching his claim to the 
name of poet, I raise no question. That is largely a 
matter of definition. But some of his qualities as a writer 
one can ill afford to overlook. Especially do these qual- 
ities commend him as stimulating and helpful in the 
classroom. 

Pope’s rules and precepts, gleaned from many sources, 
are to the child neither dull nor commonplace. They are 
not truths which one knows intuitively. Where better 
can they be learned? What textbook of rhetoric gives 
a better rule than this against prolixity ? 

‘* Words are like leaves, and where they most abound 
Moch fruit of sense beneath is rarely found.” 
Or against unrecognized and obsolete words ? 


** Be not the first by whom the new are tried 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.’’ 
Or against extravagance ? 
** Avoid extremes; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much.”’ . 

The careful teacher can mufitiply these illustrations 
many fold, and rules in verse, unlike others, stick in the 
memory. It is less to my purpose to refer to the moral 
precepts. Ruskin characterizes the couplet,— 

** Never elated while one man’s oppressed ; 
Never dejected while another’s blessed,’’ — 
as “the most complete, concise, and lofty expression of 
moral temper existing in English words.”’ Some of us 
would dissent. Loftiness we hardly associate with this 
author. But, with reservations, a not dissimilar judgment 
may be expressed of passage after passage in the Hssay 
on Man. To us its truths are familiar to dullness, but 
to the young mind they are constantly brought home with 
an incision which may stir the moral nature to its depths. 

But it was of the manner rather than the matter that I 
meant to write. Says Mr. Taine: “This kind of poetry 
resembles cookery ; neither heart nor genius is necessary 
to produce it; but a light hand, an attentive eye, and a 
cultivated taste.” Is not that just what is wanted as an 
object lesson? Just what we wish our pupils to acquire ? 
A cultivated taste to determine the ingredients that har- 
monize and the due proportion of each, an attentive eye 
to discern the influence of each part upon each other, and 
a light hand to prepare neatly and deftly, leaving no loose, 
unappetizing bits. Such a taste will no more serve plain 
narrative in poetic diction than vegetables with jellies. 
Such an eye sees the relative position of the subject and 
its modifiers as well as of the cake and its frosting. Such 
a hand will no more leave redundant words to dull the 
interest than the fowl’s head and claws to disgust the 
palate. Not every pupil can be a poet. Each one with 
proper training may be a good literary cook. 

And so, I am sure, we by no means cloud our pupils’ 
chances of immortality by setting distinctly before them 
Pope’s somewhat prosaic ambition,—to be correct. I 
would teach them what Walsh did not teach Pope,— poor 
boy !—that there are other and higher aims, but that they 
in no wise conflict with this. I would show them how 
unfailingly accurate are his constructions, how carefully 
balanced his sentences, how well rounded his periods, 
how true his rhymes. I would show how compact his 
arrangement, with never a superfluous or a misplaced 


word. Truly, “each separate verse taken alone is a 
masterpiece.” How respectfully Pope treats his material ! 
Every smallest word he allows its full individuality, never 
twisting or chipping it for his purpose; as in a mosaic, if 
properly put together, each piece takes its place, edge 
meeting edge without gaping, without crowding. 

“If there is one thing in the world,” says De Quincey, 
“that next after the flag of his country and its spotless 
honor should be wholly in the eyes of a young poet, it is 
the language of his country.”” May we not, without 
exaggeration, substitute writer for poet, and thus inelude 
every pupil in our schools? Such loyalty it is a large 
part of the teacher's duty to implant. By precept, by prac- 
tise, by example must he work, and no better ally will he 
find than Pope. 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. 


BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


Jobann Friedrich Herbart was born at Oldenburg, in 
North Germany, May 4,1776. From the accounts given 
of his early life, he seems to have belonged to the family 
of infant prodigies. At eight years of age he is repre- 
sented as being beyond the ordinary amusements of chil- 
dren. Even at this tender age his power of reproduction 
was so great that he was able to repeat almost without 
mistake, sermons heard at church. In his games with 
his playfellows he gave evidence of the mathematical 
tendencies which later developed into extraordinary talent. 
At a very early age he had made considerable progress in 
music. 

He studied logic at eleven years of age, at twelve be- 
gan the study of metaphysics, and at thirteen thought he 
had discovered the law of perpetual motion, though he 
was obliged to confess a little later, that he had over- 
looked the fact of friction. 

At fourteen he wrote an article upon the “ Doctrine of 
Human Freedom”; at seventeen he delivered an oration 
upon the “ General Catises that Affect the Growth and 
Decline of Morality in Nations,” and at eighteen, at the 
close of his gymnasium course, he made an address in 
Latin, in which he compared the opinions of Cicero and 
Kant upon the “ Highest Good, and the Foundation of 
Practical Philosophy.” 

The precocious child is perhaps the least interesting of 
mortals, and generally after extraordinary mental mani- 
festations on its part, we are inclined to avoid it ever 
after, firm in the conviction that we are safe in predicting 
for it a manhood of idiocy or stupidity. Whether the 
prediction be unerring or not, it is certainly true that un- 
usual intellectual development at an early age is produc- 
tive of danger. Fortunately Herbart had a mother who 
realized fully the responsibility involved in fitting an ex- 
traordinary genius for usefulness in the world. To her 
careful attention, Herbart, no doubt, owed the symmetri- 
eal development of his childhood, which laid the founda- 
tion for an evenness of temperament and a many-sided- 
ness of interest which preéminently characterized him as 
Herbart’s mother was, indeed, no ordinary 
woman. In all her relations in life she displayed an in- 
telligence and rationality quite beyond the ordinary. In 
regard to her line of action through life, she at one time 
said, ‘IT have ever done what reason dictated.” 

She superintended the private lessons of her boy, and 
after he entered school, followed with the utmost care his 
course of study. She learned Greek that she might aid him 
in acquiring this language, and when at the age of eight- 
een, having finished his course in the gymnasium, Her- 
bart entered the university at Jena, his mother gave up 
her home life, and accompanied him into his student life 
in this “City of the Muses.” 

At the time of his departure from the gymnasium, 
Easter, 1794, the principal, Rector Manso, in his address 
to the students going out from the institution, said that 


a man. 


among the graduates, as well as among his fellow-stu- 
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dents, Herbart had constantly maintained an excellent 
deportment, had evinced zeal and perseverance in his 
studies, and by unwearying diligence, had constantly en- 
deavored to develop and perfect his talents. 

In going to Jena, Herbart’s intention was, in accord- 
ance with the wish of his parents, to fit himself for the 
practice of law; but the influence of the place, together 
with his previous inclinations, prevented the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, so that the stady of jurisprudence 
gave place to that of philosophy. 

By an extract froma letter written to his friend Langreu- 
ter of Oldenburg, an understanding of the environments 
of the young student may, perhaps, be best conveyed : 


‘*My mother often spends her mornings with the most free- 
thinking professor, Fichte, and her afternoons with Countess 
Kamekin, a most zealous aristocrat and future Moravian. 

“The wife of one of our professors, Frau Hafrath G., herself 
sweeps the street. Another, Mde. Mereau, makes poetry for the 
Schiller Musmahnauach, and studies Kant and Fichte. There is 
here a special division between the old and young professors. The 
latter have their own peculiar circle, and, indeed, very little inter- 
course with the former; also, they are the only ones who have any 
hearers. 

‘In the faculty, the chairs of the special sciences are excellently 
well filled, but the subordinate subjects saffer wofully. We 
have as good as lost our great teacher of philology, Schutz. His 
illness leaves us small hope thet he will ever read again. Schiller 
has not read for a very long time, and, indeed, seldom leaves 
his room. Goethe is often here in company with Cufeland, Soder, 
and others. Wieland and Herder come very rarely, and have but 
few acquaintances.’’ 


Through the management of his indefatigable mother, 
Herbart was thrown into constantintercourse with Fichte, 
for a time meeting him every day at dinner; and through 
her influence he also made the personal acquaintance of 
Schiller. He also became a member of the Literary So- 
ciety of Free Men; i. ¢., the men who had not relinquished 
at least a part of their personal freedom by attaching 
themselves to any of the academic societies. During his 
co'lege course, Herbart resolutely refrained from connec- 
tion with students’ unions of any kind. In consequence 
of this, he had comparatively little intercourse with the 
students, and, indeed, only with those who took the trouble 
to seek him out. What he was to his friends may be in- 
dicated by an abstract from a letter written after his 
death by a former student of Jena : 


** The first time I saw Herbart was one day at Dorndorf, as with 
cap drawn down over his brows, and with slovenly, uncertain gait, 
he went up and down in the inn where he hada room. The fel- 
lows with me pointed him out as a powerful, unapproachable great- 
ness, possessing marvelous capacity with which I saw no possible 
connection. In the autumn, Béhlendorf procured me admission to 
the Literary Society, and then I learned to know Herbart; he at- 
tached himself to me, drew me to him. 

‘* My diary records one evening when, according to custom, he 
visited me, and for the first time opened the depths of abstraction, 
the doctrine of existence and of the ego. It tells how I opposed 
him, how I clang to reality, how gloomy the discussion became, and 
how I charged him not to leave me alone in the solitude into which 
he had driven me. 

‘* His victory was complete, and, afterwards, those discussions 
were regularly continued, generally from five to six in the evening, 
when I heard Fichte and took part in his conversations. To us, 
his friends, Herbart, because of his infinite faithfulness, his amia- 
bility, and his unassuming character, was invaluable.’’ 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


** Language is merely an instrument, powerless in itself to ‘ dif- 
ference’ itself in the slightest degree; only the 
users,—makers,—have any power over it. The 
word difference is a noun, and will not do duty as 
a verb and make sense,’’ etc.—G, A. S., in JOURNAL of Feb, 14. 

Well, well! Most of us have been thinking that lan- 
guage had power. We call it strong or weak; we say 
that it grows, and, perhaps falsely, that it dies. One ob- 
servant gentleman felt its power so thoroughly that he 
made it a matter of record that “a soft answer turneth 
away wrath,” and he seemed to believe that “grievous 
words stir up anger.” What mean we by “ words that 
burn”? Passively consume, perhaps, like John Rogers 
in the picture, without a wiggle. 

As to the verb-use of “ difference,” it was introduced 
into an article (Jan. 24) merely to cross a corner instead 
of going around it by successive words. The purpose of 
these articles is not to present models, but to awaken 


“ Differenced 
itself.” 


sageits to make mistakes, and he hopes for corrections of 
them. But to business : 


Is ‘‘ difference” a verb? Yes.—John Milton. 

Is ‘‘ difference” a verb? Yes.—George Chapman. 

Is ‘‘ difference” a verb? Yes.—Alexander Pope. 

Is ‘‘ difference’ a verb? Yes.—Nathan Bailey. 

Is “‘ difference’ a verb? Yes.—Samuel Johnson. 

Is ‘‘ difference’? a verb? Yes.— Walter Scott. 

Is “ difference’ a verb? Yes.—Noah Webster. 

Is ‘‘ difference’? a verb? Yes.—Chauncey A. Goodrich. 

Is ‘‘ difference” a verb? Yes.—Noah Porter. 

Is “‘ difference”? a verb? No.—G. A. &., in JOURNAL of 


Feb. 14, 1889. 


Hon. M. A. NeEweEtt, 
Superintendent of the schools of Morstond and Principal of the State 


Normal School. 


We are pleased to present our readers with so expressive 
a likeness of one of the most prominent of our Ameri- 
can educational thinkers and administrators. But one 
other man has seen so long service as the directive edu- 
cational force in a single state. It is impossible for a 
man in one of the largest states to be to it all that he 
has been to Maryland. In no other state does any one 
city have such a commanding personality as Baltimore 
has in Maryland; in no other state is the State Normal 
School at once the City Normal and Training School ; in 
no other state has it been given to one man to organize 
and develop the state public school system, the county 
institute system, the normal school system, and continue 
to be the leader in all these departments to the present 
day. In his day, Baltimore has come to be one of the 
distinguished educational centers of the country, having 
one of the best endowed, broadest, and most prosperous 
universities in the land; one of the most extensive manual 
training “ plants”; with a $2,000,000 endowment for still 
another educational institution. Mr. Newell has been 
associated with, and in sympathy with, the most advanced 
educational thought of the country, and his utterances 
upon all the great questions have had great weight. He 
has succeeded in grading the country schools of that state 
more thoroughly than those of any other state are graded. 


THE PROMOTION OF PUPILS.* 


BY E. E. WHITE, LL.D., CINCINNATI. 


The pupils in the Cincinnati schools are now promoted, 
not on the results of stated examinations, but on their 
fidelity and success in school work as estimated and re- 
corded by their teachers at the close of each school month. 
These estimates are based primarily on the fidelity and 
success of pupils in their daily work, as remembered by 
their teachers, but their success in meeting the various 
oral and written tests which may have been used in the 
month for teaching purposes, are also considered. The 
rules require these monthly estimates to be made without 
the daily marking of pupils and without the use of 


thought and to prompt research. The writer of them 


* Based upon the forthcoming report. 


monthly or other stated examinations for this purpose. 
They are simply the judgments of teachers based on their 
knowledge of the work of pupils during the month. 

These monthly estimates are made on the scale of 1 to 
10, the number 4 and below denoting very poor work, 5 
poor, 6 tolerable, 7 good, 8 very good, 9 excellent, and 
10 perfect. In reporting estimates the initial letters are 
used,— Pr. denoting perfect work, # excellent, G very 
good, G good, T tolerable, P poor, P very poor, F failure. 
The standing of pupils is first estimated by teachers as 
excellent, or good, or poor, and these three estimates are 
sufficient for all practical purposes. The higher and 
lower estimates are used when greater accuracy is desired. 

The monthly estimates of teachers are recorded ina 
record book conveniently arranged for the purpose, and 
they are averaged twice a year,—in February and in 
June; and, when thus averaged, they are approved by 
the principal, who makes himself familiar with the prog- 
ress and proficiency of the pupils under his immediate 
supervision. To this end, he subjects the pupils in the 
several grades, as they advance in the course, to such oral 
and written tests as will indicate their proficiency and be 
suggestive and otherwise helpful to teachers. Once a 
month, or once in two months, as may be preferred, these 
recorded estimates are reported to parents for their infor- 
mation. No estimates are recorded in first-year and 
second-year grades, and no formal reports of the pupils’ 
standing in these grades are made to parents. 

At the close of the year, the pupils are promoted on 
these recorded estimates, a standing of good or higher in 
each branch entitling a pupil to promotion. In case a 
pupil stands below good in one to three branches he may 
be promoted, provided that these lower estimates are not 
in the daily and more essential branches, and provided 
further that the pupil’s habitual diligence in study and 
good conduct, considered in connection with other cireum- 
stances, give satisfactory evidence that, if promoted, he 
will be able to do successfully the work in the next higher 
grade. The “other cireumstances” considered include 
the age and health of the pupil, length of time in grade, 
prior school advantages, future opportunities, etc.,—in a 
word, the pupil's true interests. The record books used — 
for the recording of estimates are so arranged that a 
pupil’s standing for each month, for each half-year, and 
for the year, can be seen at a glance, and the pupil’s fit- 
ness for promotion, as shown by the teacher’s estimates, 
be quickly determined. It does not require the making 
of a general average for all the branches, and no such 
general average is used in promoting pupils. In case a 
parent or guardian is dissatisfied with a pupil’s non-pro- 
motion, such pupil’s proficiency is, on the application of 
the parent or guardian, determined by a written exami- 
nation, the results of the same being considered as addi- 
tional evidence of the pupil’s fitness for promotion. 

This plan was adopted by the Board of Education in 
March, 1887, and two annual promotions have been made 
under it. In a single week we have had twenty-two thou- 
sand pupils quietly promoted. There was no examination 
worry or excitement, and no over-taxing of nervous energy 
in cramming to make up for lack of application or loss of 
time, or to satisfy the anxiety of parent or pupil. 

Few non-promoted pupils applied for examination, and 
these, with few exceptions, failed to reach the required 
standing, thus confirming the accuracy of the teachers’ 
estimates. All the results known warrant the belief that 
the pupils in the schools have never been better classified 
than they are the present year. 

It is certainly a mistake to hold any teacher responsible 
for the promotion of all the pupils who remain in school 
during the year. There must be from year to year a sep- 
aration of the weakest pupils from those who are able to 
advance more rapidly. It is only by such re-classifications 
that the interests of all the pupils can be best subserved. 
It is a great wrong to strong children to chain them to 
weak ones, and oblige them to keep step together through 
a series of years. It is also wrong to the weak, who need 
to advance less rapidly and to have more help by the 
way. There is at best a considerable sacrifice of talent 
and Opportunity in a graded school system, and great 
pains should be taken to make this as small as possible. 
The mind of moderate power should not be sacrificed by 
requiring it to reach unattainable results. 

But the chief reason for the change in the plan of pro- 


moting pupils, is to free the instruction of the schools from 
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the narrowing and grooving influence of [the texamination 
system, and secure needed improvement in methods of 
teaching and in the course of study. It has not only se- 
cured more attention to those studies and exercises which 
were neglected under the examination system, but it has 
permitted and encouraged wider and more rational teach- 
ing. These desirable changes have been specially notice- 
able in moral training, reading, lanyuage, and geogra- 
phy, and in all branches there has been an increasing 
use of methods that look to right training rather than to 
the preparation of pupils to meet mechanical and me- 
moriter tests. 

It is true that the success of the new system depends 
much on the principals who have the immediate supervis- 
ion of the work of the teachers. In the study and 
adoption of improved methods, the principal of the school 
must be the leader. If he be not intelligently and 
heartily enlisted in the reforms instituted, the progress of 
teachers under his direction will be unsatisfactory. 

The use of tests that stimulate and encourage progress 
is one of the most obvious advantages of the present plan. 
Written tests are now used for teaching purposes, and 
not to afford a standard for the promotion of pupils. 
This fact makes it possible to use tests that disclose de- 
fects in instruction and suggest improvements, without 
sacrificing the interests of pupils. The use of such tests 
is always difficult when the promotion of the pupils in a 
class depends on the results. It certainly is not right to 
keep pupils in a grade an extra year because the teacher 
has failed to teach certain facts which the superintendent 
would like to see taught in the future; and yet the use 
of examination questions touching such facts is a most 
effective means of securing future attention to them. 
The attempt to prepare questions that will be suggestive 
to teachers and pupils and, at the same time, be fair and 
proper tests of the pupil’s fitness for promotion, is always 
difficult, if not impossible. Promotion questions, as a 
rule, are narrow and technical, and, as evidence of the 
actual attainments of pupils, misleading. The fact that 
they are usually within the minimum requirements of the 
course and are gauged to the attainments of the weaker 
pupils, results in the marking of pupils much too high. 
The pupils in our schools have reached no such standard 
of attainment as their examination percentages have in- 
dicated. One of the most gratifying changes under the 
estimate plan has been a truer representation of the 
actual attainments of pupils. 

The system needs careful and intelligent oversight and 
direction, and this is true of all school devices—the better 
the device, the greater intelligence required for its use. 
A machine can be “run”; a true method must be ad- 
ministered. 


STUDY OF NATIVE TREES.—(1.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE MAPLES. 

The maples are represented in the United States by at 
least ten species. Three native species reach the size of 
large trees, one is a small tree, while one is hardly more 
than a shrub. They are of great value for their timber 
and fuel, while one species yields the sap from which 
maple-sugar is made. As shade trees, they have long 
been favorites, uniting hardiness, quick growth, and 
beauty. 

In our observation and study of any tree, we think of 
it as divided into roots, trunk, and head, these being con- 
sidered in parts, which appear as subdivisions. 

The head, taken as a whole, is that which first attracts 
us as we see the object at a distance, and impresses us as 
the tree. Within certain limits of variation, each species 
has_a form of its own. The general shape of its head 
and the extent of its spread are important elements in a 
tree, as they frequently determine the suitability of it for 
any particular spot, or for special scenic effects. 

We think of the body, or stem, with respect to its mas- 
siveness, or size, its tendency to limb low, or to bear its 
head high, and its habit for making good timber, or the 
Opposite. 

The roots, because out of sight, attract too little atten- 
tion. They fix the tree to its spot, draw nourishment for 
it, and essentially determine its life. The health and 
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growth of the tree depend mainly upon the health and 
vigor of its roots. 


THE RED MAPLE. 


To find the red maple,--also called the swamp, the 
soft maple,—look along almost any of the valleys, low- 
lands, and swamps of New England, and south to the 
Gulf States. It is not uncommon upon highlands, and 
there is hardly a city, village, or park where the red 
maple is not to be seen as a shade tree. It will take a 
whole season to see it in all its aspects. From month to 
month make brief notes of its changes. 

The Head.—The best time to observe the head of a 
tree, including its style of branching, is when it is leafless. 
Nothing then hides its style of “architecture.” The head 
of the red maple is usually rather low and rounded ; in 
sheltered situations, approaching the cylindrical. It is 
compact, and usually symmetrical ; if otherwise than well- 
shaped, look for the cause ; when found, it will teach you 
a lesson in tree-setting. 

The Branches.—The branehes strike out low from the 
trunk, with at first a decided upward tendency, forming 
sharp angles with each other. Branchlets strike out at 
wider angles, and the twigs, or “spray,” make bushy ex- 
tremities. 

The Bark.—The bark is a dark brown on old trees, ex- 
cept on the young thrifty branches, where it is reddish 
and smooth. It is furrowed, and outwardly in scales, 
upon old trees. In swamps, where the red maple often 
occupies the ground to the exclusion of other trees, the 
bark, generally much patched with light gray lichens, 
may be sprinkled with their black fruit dots. 

The Buds and Blossoms.—Look for the flower-buds 
during the warm weeks of spring. They will clothe the 
trees with most attractive beauty,—tints of scarlet, crim- 
son, and orange. 

Notice how the flowers are grouped,—in tufts, heads, 
or whorls ? 

Look for two kinds of blossoms, sometimes on the same 
tree, frequently on different trees. Find parts in one 
kind of flowers not to be found in the other. Think 
which will be fruit-bearing blossoms, and which will not 
bear fruit. Which would it be proper to call “ fertile” 
flowers, and which “ sterile ”’ ? 

Why are the flowers of this maple more noticeable and 
attractive than they would be later in the season? 

The Fruit.—The fruit appears as seeds, in pairs, united 
at the base, each seed furnished with a light wing. The 
maple seeds are frequently called “keys.” Notiee the 
scarlet “keys ’’ hanging in bunches all over the trees, 
appearing as though in blossom. They light up the leaf- 
less swamps with notable beauty. 

The Leaves.—The leaves are small, on short stems, 
three to five lobed, not deeply cut, thick, dark green 
above, lighter beneath. They thickly cover the numerous 
twigs and make a dense shade. In early autumn, usu- 
ally before the frost comes, the leaves begin to turn crim- 
son and scarlet, and the mingling of these colors with 
branches of green and orange, often upon the same tree, 
makes a grand symphony of colors. 

Some special trees of this kind turn to shades of red 
very early, year after year, and without apparent reason. 
Any cause which arrests the flow of the sap of a limb of 
red maple, in summer time, will turn the leaves in a few 
days; hence we sometimes see a branch or two of fiery 
red flash from a tree-top in mid-summer. 

The Wood.—The wood is valuable for various purposes. 
It has a pinkish tinge. Note difference in color between 
the sap-wood and the heart-wood. The grain is fine and 
compact, and the wood is easily worked, being well 
adapted for turning. The fibers are sometimes in wavy 
lines, making the much-prized “curled” maple. The 
irregular lines in some trees, between the sap-wood and 
the heart-wood, make the beautiful “landscape” maple. 
Other arrangements of the fibers give rise to other varie- 
ties, prized in cabinet work. 

Examine wooden toys, like children’s building blocks, 
small tool handles, and you will probably see the red 
maple wood. Furniture, models, and variovs turned 
articles are made of it. It is a good, but not highly val- 
uable, fuel. 

Find a single well-grown tree of this kind, and notice 
it the season through. You will feel a friendship for it 


ever after. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


TALK to the point. 
Suorr recitations count for most. 
Teacu pupils to ask questions as well as to answer. 


In olden times the discipline of the school was the first 
noticeable feature ; to-day it is the spirit of the school. 


Trac your pupils by your commendation that the 
greatest victories they win are in overcoming faults, per- 
severance in distasteful, necessary work, and acts of self- 
denial. 


Beern at once to have the children on the lookout for 
the swelling of buds, blushing of branches, and song of 
birds. Have every child keep a record of the first ap- 
pearance of every leaf, blossom, bud, and bird, with some 
description of each. 


RESPONSIVE READING. 


A good way to secure attention is to have responsive 
readings. Let pupils of every other row read one sen- 
tence in concert, while the pupils in the other rows read 
the next sentence, alternating through the entire chapter. 


and emphasis. The same exercise as above may be tried 
with this variation: Beginning with the right hand row 
each row of pupils reads a sentence in concert. 

Try the same with this variation: Have the first row 
read the first sentence, and all the other rows respond ; 
the first two rows read the next sentence, and all the rest 
respond ; the first three rows read the next, and all the 
rest respond; and so on till only one row responds. 
Then have the last two rows read a sentence, and repeat 
the exercise, going to the right. 

The above exercises will be more effective in holding 
the attention when the new is worn off, if, instead of read- 
ing a sentence, each division simply reads to a punctu- 
ation mark, giving the proper inflection. This is very 
difficult at first, but serves to hold the attention. 


A LESSON ON THE NAUTILUS. 


BY ELIZABETH G. MELCHER, COMINS SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


[The poem referred to is published on the first page of this issue.) 

1. Put the word nautilus ou: the board. Ask the pupils 
to find the word in their dictionaries. They soon 
read, “Nautilus, a word coming from the Latin and 
Greek languages,” “a man sailor,” “a kind of shel'-fish, 
furnished with a membrane that serves as a sail.” 

2. Now refer the pupils to the picture in the Jast part 
of the dictionary. Tell them the animal’s arms are 
extending from the shell. How many may be seen? 
Ans. — Eight, including the broad ones extending 
upward. 

3. Tell them that the ancients told wonderful romances 
concerning it, and poets like Pope and Holmes have writ- 
ten poems about it; that it had another name given it, 
argonaut, in memory of the ship Argo, which we read 
about in the Classical Dictionary, American Encyclope- 
dia, or in Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. Appoint 
three volunteer pupils to look up the story from these 
sources. 

4. Draw on the board a sketch of the animal out of the 
shell, showing six slender arms extending downward, 
with the two expanded 
arms extending upward. 

Teach that the animal 
is not attached to its shell, 
but has often been found 
out of it; that the long 
arms are used as legs 
when walking about on the 
bottom of the sea; and 
that the expanded arms 
are used as working tools, 
and are spread out tightly 
over nearly the whole 
shell, building up the deli- 


cate texture of the shell; if a piece is broken out the 


Of course great attention must be given to the inflection — 
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owner can put in a new piece as perfect as the first. 
(Continued after 5.) 

5. Now make a drawing showing the nautilus cuddled 
away in his shell with one bright eye on the lookout for 
danger, with the expanded 
arms covering the shell. 

No. 4 (continued). Teach 
that although not graceful in 
shape, it is exquisite in color ; 
a mass of silvery whiteness 
with beautiful rose-color spots 
upon it, often changing its 
color when disturbed. 

6. Make a drawing showing the nautilus in position 
for swimming, the 
extremity of the 
siphon directly un- 
der the eye. 

Teach that the six 
legs are drawn into 
a straight line to af- 
ford as little resist- 
ance to the water as 
possible, the ex- 
panded arms are drawn tightly over the shell; then by 
violently ejecting water from the siphon it is sent with a 
jerk, shell first, through the water. 

Show the shell of the paper nautilus if possible. Its 
shell is as frail as an egg-shell, and will crush as easily. 
Daring life the shell is elastic and yielding, but after 
death becomes very brittle. The paper nautilus is found 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Show the shell of the chambered nautilus. Call atten- 
tion to its strength and hardness, and its beautiful pearly 
tints. The specimen I have shows very plainly the place 
which one of the expanded arms once covered. I have 
also the section of a shell showing the different compart- 
ments, which I pass 
round the class at this 
stage of the lesson. 

Make a drawing 
showing the beautiful 


spiral home in which 
the creature has lived. 
Teach that the short 
tubes that pass through 
the chambers of the cell 
are in the living animal 
connected by membra- 
neous pipe, and even 
in a specimen that has 
been long dead, these connecting links keep their places, 
provided the shell has not been subjected to severe shocks. 

Make a drawing of the chambered nautilus in his shell, 
the eye just peering from the edge, the points of the arms 
just visible, and the 
hood covering all. 

Teach that the 
shell is common 
enough, but that the 
animal is rarely seen 
except in the regions 
it inhabits. It be- 
longs to the deep 
water species, and 
does not seem to as- 
cend to the surface 
unless driven by a 
storm. It is found 
from the Persian 
Gulf and Indian Ocean to the Chinese seas and in the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

A large and perfect shell will weigh six or seven 
ounces, and the soft parts five or six ounces more. The 
shell is used by cabinet makers and jewelers. 


The class should now be prepared to study Dr. 
Holmes’ exquisite poem on a broken shell of the “ Cham- 
bered Nautilus,” which will be found on the first page of 
this issue. 

Write the poem, “ The Chambered Nautilus,” on the 
board. Have the pupils copy it in notebooks. Ask the 


main, venturous, enchanted, siren, sea-maids, mermaids, 
gauze, irised, ceiling, erypt, lustrous, coil,—that they 
may be ready to illustrate them at the time of the lesson 


on the poem. 
STUDY OF THE FIRST STANZA. 


Why called the ship of pearl? ‘‘ Because of the belief of the 
ancients that the shell sailed on the top of the water, carried by the 
two expanded arms, which acted as sails,’’ 

What is the force of the word feign? ‘‘To pretend,” “‘ to 
imagine.”’ 

Look in Webster’s large dictionary for a quotation from Shake- 
speare, using the same word. “The poet did feign that Orpheus 
drew trees, stones, and floods.”’ 

tefer another pupil to Neh., chap. 6, verse 8: ‘‘ There are no 
such things done as thou sayeth, but thou feignest them out of 
thine own heart.’’ 

Meaning of the word main? ‘“* Here it means ocean. Somebody 
will remember of having read of the Spanish main in history.’’ 

Is there any new thought in the second and third lines? “* Yes; 
the ship is described under another name, as venturous, or daring ; 
the colors of the sails are described as of a purplish tint.’’ 

Does this agree with the account given by the books as to the 
color of the nautilus? ‘‘ No; the books say rose color, but they 
also say that the color changes, and it may be that at times the tint 
is purple, as bere described.’’ 

Look at the shell. ‘‘ Here we find the purple tint very de- 
cided.”’ 

What is the meaning of gu/fs enchanted? ‘‘ The dictionary defi- 
nition of enchanted is controlled by sorcery, or magic.”’ 

Stories of enchanted castles, enchanted people, ete., may here 
be told by both pupils and teacher to illustrate the meaning of en- 
chanted gulfs. 

What is a siren? ‘‘ According to the dictionary, one of three 
damsels,—or, according to some writers, two,—said to dwell in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and to sing with such sweetness that they who 
sailed by forgot their country, and died in an ecstasy of de- 
light.’’ 

Another name for siren? ‘ Mermaid, or sea-maid.”’ ‘‘ A sea 
nymph, having the upper part like a woman, with a fish’s tail.’’ 


STUDY OF THE SECOND STANZA, 


To what do the first two lines refer? ‘* The first to the wide ex- 
panded arms, or sails; the second, to the broken shell.” 

Why the use of the word gauze? ‘'On account of the thin, 
transparent substance of which the sails are composed.’’ 

Read the third line with the sixth line. Refer the class to the 
broken shell showing the chambers, also refer them to the drawing 
showing the many chambers, 

Why called chambers? ‘‘ A chamber is a room ; the animal 
had spent his life in these different rooms, or chambers, as is poet- 
ically described in lines 2 and 3.’’ 

What is the meaning of the word rent? ‘‘ Torn, broken.’’ 

What is the meaning of ceiling? ‘‘ Upper surface of an apart- 
ment.’’ 

What is the meaning of irised? ‘‘ Having the colors of the 
rainbow.”’ 

What is the meaning of crypt? ‘‘A grave,a tomb. In archi- 
tecture, the space under a building, or hidden from view,—hence 
hiding-place.”’ 

What is the meaning of ‘‘ Its irised ceiling rent’? ? ‘ The beau- 
tifully colored roof or top of the chamber broken.’’ 

What is the meaning of ‘ Its sunless crypt unsealed’? ? ‘* That 
the room which was hidden from view and also frum any light by 
being broken is now revealed.’’ 


STUDY OF THE THIRD STANZA, 


What is the meaning of the word /ustrous? ‘‘ Shining.’’ 

What is the meaning of cou? ‘‘ The ring or series of rings into 
which a rope or other like thing is wound.’’ 

What is the meaning of these two lines? ‘‘ That many years 
were spent by the nautilus in making the rooms which were ar- 
ranged one after another in the form of a spiral or coil.” 

What do the third aad fourth lines show ? ‘‘ Progress, or ad- 
vancement, in the chamber-building,’’ 

What is meaning of the fifth line? ‘The slow and gradual 
leaving the old for the new.’’ 

What is forve of the word idle? Useless.”’ 

What is the meaning of the sixth line? ‘‘ Finished the separa- 
tion between the rooms.”’ 

What is the meaning of the seventh line ? Look at the shell. 
** We can see his ‘ last found home’ by examining the shell.”’ 
Compare the ‘‘ last found home ”’ with the others the animal has 
had. ‘It is much larger, so that it seems fitting to say ‘ stretched’ 
in his last found home.’’ 

What does ‘‘and knew the old no more” mean? “ The ani- 
mal’s having no knowledge of the past.’’ 


By continuing the study through the last two stanzas, 
a strong moral lesson may be drawn. Such lines as,— 
“* Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul,’’ 


** Leave thy low-vaulted past,’’ 
** Let each new temple, nobler than the last,’’ 


are rich with material of this kind. Call attention to 
the beauty of the poetic language used to express what 
the pupils have so crudely expressed in prose in trying to 
explain the meaning of the poem. 


pupils to look up the meaning of these words: Feign, 


Have the class commit the poem to memory, 
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SOME ARITHMETICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
BY F. M. NOA, BOSTON. 


1. Instead of resorting to the customary and somewhat 
laborious method of ascertaining which of two common 
fractions is the greater, the following expedient will be 
found easier. 

Rute.—Multiply the numerator of each fraction by 
the denominator of the opposite fraction. Compare then 
the products thus obtained, and that fraction will be 
proved the greater whose numerator multiplied by the 
opposite denominator is the greatest. 

Example.— %, 3. Which of these two fractions is 


greater ? 
3x3=—9 


Therefore, as 9 (which is the numerator of ,*,) is 
greater than 8 (the numerator of ,*;), and both have the 
common denominator 12 (understood), ,°; or } are greater 
than ,*; or 4. 

Short division, whenever the divisor happens to be 
three, five, seven, nine, or eleven, is always a severe strain, 
especially on young children. I venture to suggest the 
method of shortened long division, given below, as simpler 
and more easily grasped. 


Ex.—1)8,742,135(1,248,8763 
7 7 


17 8,742,135 Proof. 

14 

34 

28 According to this plan, the 
task of dividing the divisor in- 
to each portion of the dividend 
and carrying the remainder, 
is in so far lightened that it is 
aie only necessary to put down the 

53 nearest multiple of such por- 

49 tion, subtract, write underneath 

45 whatever remainder there may 

Ae be, and put in the quotient the 

3 number of times the divisor is 

contained in the above portion. 

Beside the remainder, if there be any, is set the next 

figure of the dividend, and the operation goes on as before, 
until the example is done. 

The child is not compelled, as by the ordinary method 
of short division, to divide the divisor into each figure of 
the dividend, and accurately carry in his mind whatever 
remainder may be left over in order to continue his 
operations. 


62 

56 
61 
56 


METHODS IN LATIN.—(IX.) 


BY FRANK W. SMITH, 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS — SUGGESTIONS WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 
PROPOSED (CONCLUSION he 


The various suggestions made in previous articles ought 
to give a pupil an accurate working knowledge of forms 
and of common constructions, and at the same time help 
him to look at a sentence as a whole, and not merely as a 
series of words to be put together and then forgotten. 
They should also tend to make the language seem less 
foreign and unwieldly. The writer believes that this 
language work may be made to cover all the essential 
points sometimes covered by a more technical and detailed 
grammatical study, and that it will make the work more 
tangible. If any one thinks this method will require too 
much time, he should consider that the time and details 
required in the first steps may, as has already been inti- 
mated, be abridged as we proceed, because of the simi- 
larity of forms * in certain respects, and the familiarity 
with the language and with language study which the 
pupil is all the time acquiring; and he must also consider 
how much is gained during the course in the matter of 
training in translation, and in points outside of mere forms 
and constructions which are of general advantage to lan- 
guage students. 


In all our work we must remember that the goal before 


* £.q., the forms porta bam, bas,—bat,—ba 
from fie forms porto,—as,—at, etc , only in the element ba. The 


endings have been involved in morons language lessons. Here, then, 
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us is the intelligent study and accurate and easy transla- 
tion of the Latin authors, and here let us consider briefly 
what are some of the conditions for good work in this 
line. Some of the most important are these : 

1. The pupil should do his work naturally, not arti- 
ficially. 

2. He should take it up with a consciousness of power, 
instead of with hesitating distrust and forboding as to the 
result,—a consciousness of power based to a considerable 
extent, at least, on careful training in the language les- 
sons, ete., previously provided, which have given him a 
practical knowledge of forms and a “language sense,” so 
to speak. 

3. He should be trained so as to avoid wallowing in the 
mire of constructions, and as dangerous points are reached 
thereafter, he should be guarded against this animal ten- 
dency by the kindly and intelligent help of the teacher. 

4. The vocabulary should not be confined to single 
words, but should include phrases and even sentences 
which can be readily used. 

All these conditions, of course, will not be perfected as 
the pupil does his first serious work in some Latin author, 
but he should at least begin to feel their guiding power. 
They should be in the teacher’s mind from the beginning, 
and give tone to_his training. 

Of course the ideal method for preparing, in connec- 
tion with the language lessons, for the work before 
us, would be a graded system of reading lessons cor- 
responding to those used in preparing the pupil to read 
English, but perhaps differing from them in manner 
and minuteness of grading, as pupils are much older when 
introduced to the study of Latin than they are when they 
attack their mother-tongue. 

The last work in this line would be the regular transla- 
tion of our selected author. I say “ regular translation,” 
for a teacher may weave into the previous course in read- 
ing easy selections from Cesar or some other author. 

Now something may be done to secure the course in- 
dicated, in which a Latin author is an early factor, by the 
use of such books as those suggested in an earlier article. 
In the course of his language work the pupil may be 
trained, in the manner suggested in the “ steps,” in the 
more difficult common constructions to be met with in the 
author in view; or, as is sometimes done, these may be 
the subject of language lessons as they are met in trans- 
lation, so that the pupil may have them well in hand, 
and thus be on the vantage ground referred to in the 
third “ condition ” above. 

In some cases it may not be practicable to obtain sup- 
plementary material like that referred to before, or the 
teacher may prefer to make a course of reading, as sug- 
gested by one teacher, by means of graded selections 
from Cesar; or he may make up a connected story based 
on Czesar, using easy passages from that author, and put- 
ting in connecting links himself. It should not be 
thought necessary to wait till all forms and all points of 
syntax are studied before takingup a Latin author. Pro- 
vided the conditions insisted on above are fulfilled, we 
may goon. Constructions, aside from the more difficult 
common ones already provided for, will either give the 
pupil little difficulty, or may be bridged over for the time 
by the teacher, and in due course be studied more care- 
fully, as will appear later. In the meantime the pupil 
will have gained some knowledge of them by the light of 
nature, through contact with specimens on their native 
ground, and he will have gained some knowledge of the 
style of the author and some facility in translation, with- 
out experiencing any detriment from a grammatical point 
of view. 

In some way or other, then, we must provide the most 
helpful graded course of reading we can. From the 
very beginning, also, an effort should be made, in differ- 
ent ways, to keep the pupil in living, vital contact with 
the language itself. The effort will be found a fruit- 
ful one. 


COOKING SCHOOL LESSON. 
[Editorial Observations. ] 


We passed a pleasant hour, recently, in the New Haven 
Cooking School. Fifteen girls are selected from each of 
the ten grammar schools, and have one lesson a week for 
five months, then fifteen others are selected for the other 
five months. None are required to attend, and some are 


“not particular,” so it is easy to fill the quota without 
friction, and without leaving out any who are specially 
desirous of attending. 

The lesson to which we listened, or better the one we 
observed, was upon,— 


SETTING THE TABLE FOR DINNER. 


The class was divided into fours,—host, hostess, guest, 
and waitress. These took turns at thetable. The changes 
came between courses. The teacher told how things 
should be done and they illustrated it all for her with but 
little special instruction. There were a number of New 
Haven ladies in attendance, as there are every day, and 
their interest was great. To some of our readers these 
specifications will be familiar, but the directions are worth 
placing upon the blackboard of any schoolroom for talks 
at general exercise hours. 


The table-cover should always be clean. White is better than 
colored, though the latter is at times fashionable. 

There should always be a soft under-cover,—a piece of flannel 
will do very well, though a cover of white Canton flannel is the 
proper thing. 

There should be no wrinkles in either cover. - 

The outer cover should be folded the long way. It should be 
carefully put on right side out. Be careful that it never touches 
the floor. 

Before any one is seated, there should be at each place a knife, 
at the right hand, edge in; fork upon left hand, tines up; spoon in 
front of place for plate, handle to the right, bowl up; soup-spoon, 
bowl up; napkin at left of fork; glass in front of spoon, rim up; 
butter-plate at right of point of knife; individual salt near butter- 
plate. 

The father is host, if absent, eldest son. The mother is hostess, 
if absent, eldest daughter. If there is no waitress in family, eld- 
est daughter should serve, or daughters in turn in a large family. 

The host and hostess should be seated at the ends of the table, 
guest upon one side. 

FIRST COURSE, 


Soup-plates are to be placed in front of hostess, then the soup- 
tureen should be placed in front of these plates, side toward her, 
cover removed, ladle placed in tureen with handle to the right. 

Waitress must be careful to bring the plates in such a way that 
her fingers do not touch the upper or inside. 

Hostess dishes the soup, not too much. ‘The waitress stands at 
her left and takes the plate and carries to the left of the guest, 
and places it in front of him, She then returns tu the hostess and 
takes a plate for the host. Hostess then helps herself. 

The waitress then gets the water pitcher and fills the glasses, 
standing at the left ofeach. Guest first, then host and hostess. 

When they are through the waitress collects the spoons on a tray, 
beginning with the guest. She then takes each soup-plate by it- 
self and carries it from the room, and then removes the tureen. 


SECOND COURSE, 


Waitress brings carving knife and fork and places them beside 
the host at the right. 

Brings warm plates and places them in front of host. 

Brings roast and places it in front of the host. 

Host carves the meat or fowl, standing or sitting. As he carves 
he puts the piece on a plate. The waitress takes the plate upon a 
tray and carries it to the guest, then next to the hostess. Host 
waits upon himself. 

Waitress brings vegetables with spoon in the dish, and stands at 
left of guest, etc., and each helps himself. Passes gravy in the 
same way. 

Waitress removes dishes ia the following order: Knives and forks ; 
plates, each plate taken from the room separately ; the roast; veg- 
etables; gravy. 

Waitress removes all crumbs with brush, knife, or clean napkin 
half open. 

THIRD COURSE. 


Waitress brings colored napkins. 

Brings small plates and places one in front of each person. 

If ice-cream is served it is brought and placed in front of host- 
ess, with knife with handle tothe right and edge toward her. A 
pile of small plates are at ber right. Spoons are in the spoon- 
holder with handles up. 

Hostess will cut the cream with knife and place slice with the 
knife in plate which waitress takes on tray and carries to guest, etc. 

Takes spoonholder on tray and carries to each. 

Brings cake on tray and passes it to each. 


COFFEE. 


Brings coffee cups and saucers and places them in front of 
hostess. 

Passes the spoons again. 

Brings loaf sugar and tongs and pitcher of cream. 

Brings coffee-pot and places at right of hostess, with handle to 
end of table. 

Hostess arranges the cups and saucers, a cup in each saucer. 
Places a spoon in each saucer, parallel with the handle of the cup. 
Pours the coffee. 

Waitress takes one cup and saucer to each at a time. 

Waitress takes sugar and cream upon tray and goes to each. 


All rise and retire. 
Waitress removes éverything. 


A PROVERB LANGUAGE EXERCISE. 
[For Six Pupils.] 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


1, Father said this morning at the breakfast table that ‘‘ adver- 
sity has no friends.’’ Mother seemed troubled, and said he ought 
not to say that because “adversity is the true scale to weigh 
friends 

2. I think your father mast have suffered more than my father 
did by the failure of Smith, Jones, & Co., and I thought he lost 
everything, but he said this morning that ‘‘ adversity is not with- 
out comfort,’’ and mother replied cheerfully, that ‘‘ adversity is 
the parent of virtue.” 

3. Well, my father said when he came in last night, that he 
hadn’t a dollar in the world, and we must move into a small tene- 
ment, and we should all have to leave school and go to work. He 
called us all around him and asked us to say very often through 
the next few weeks that ‘‘ adversity successfully overcome is the 
highest glory.’’ 

4. My father was whistling when he came in. He said, Smith, 
Jones, & Co.'s failure would take everything from us, but “‘ adver- 
sity could not last forever,’’ and ‘‘ he who does not tire tires ad- 
versity.’’ 

1. Wasn’t it funny that our teacher taught us yesterday morn- 
ing that “adversity borrows its sharpest stings from our impa- 
tience.’’ I am going to ask father, to-night, what that means. 
I guess he was impatient when he said ‘‘ adversity has no friends.’ 

4. Last week one of our ‘‘ Memory Gems”’ was ‘‘ There is no 
education like adversity,’’ and I said that to father yesterday, and 
he said I should have a chance to be well educated, then, if I 
studied hard, and mother said, ‘‘ Adversity makes men wise.”’ 

2. What is adversity, anyway ? 

3. It is calamity, 

2. Well, I don’t see as that is any better. 

4. Call it a misfortune. 

2. How much better is that ? 

5. Call it affliction. 

2. I thought affliction meant that somebody had died. 

1. Well, then, say it is distress, for I guess by the way father 
looked that it is distress. 

2. I thought a ship damaged by storm was in distress. 

8. Would mishap please you any better ? 

2. I am not trying to be pleased, but you know the teacher tells 
us that the way to learn is to know just what people are talking 
about. 

5. Oh, you are playing the schoolma’am, are you ? 

2. Not much; I am only playing the pupil. But here comes 
James; he is always studying words, and he will tell us all about 
their meaning. It may be that the first day of adversity will prove 
what our teacher taught the other day, that ‘‘ A wise man turns 
chance into a good fortune.” Will you tell us what adversity 
means, James ? 

6. It means ‘* that which turns to, or turns against, us.’’ 

1. I guess the failure of Smith, Jones, & Co. has turned against 
my father. I wonder if you can tell us what affliction means ? 

6. Affliction overwhelms, gives pain. It has the idea of being 
struck so severely as to cause sorrow to the soul. It ought not to 
be used except with reference to the loss of life, or some great 
bodily ailment, something that is incurable. 

1. Well that makes my ‘‘gem’”’ the other day seem very queer : 
‘* Afflictions are the good man's treasure.’’ 

2. Can you tell us about calamity ? 

6. It meant in the original, ‘‘luss,’’ and at first it meant straw, 
or any grain, so I think it meant the loss of their crops, and 
now it means a great loss,—something very extensive. 

8. I don’t see how we know whether or not the failure of Smith, 
Jones, & Co. is a calamity, until we know what the effect is, for I 
had a ‘‘ gem”’ like this: ‘‘ What appear to be calamities are often 
the sources of fortune.’? What is the special meaning of disaster ? 

6. Iil-starred, and was supposed to be something that came from 
the stars,—something sudden, unforeseen, as though from the in- 
fluence of a p!anet. The word was born when peop!e were super- 
stitious. It does not now apply to an individual, but to a vessel, a 
train, or a city. 

4. That was a foolish gem of mine, then, ‘‘ We are the authors 
of our disasters ’’ ; guess the teacher didn’t know herself that d/s- 
aster didn’t apply to us, and that what we did couldn’t be a dis- 
aster. How about misfortune ? 

6 That is no kind of aword. There are not mavy words that 
are good with a miss before them. 

2. I am satisfied with Miss Brown. 

1, 3, 4, and 5, in concert. We all know that. 

6. Fortune isn’t a good word, and to miss fortune is even worse. 
[t is of a personal nature, applies to an individual only, is insignifi- 
cant, and a man who speaks of it to others is said to be ‘‘ spleeny.”’ 
5. Now I can understand that proverb, ‘‘ A man’s part is to 
bear misfortune lightly. 

4. And that other one, ‘‘ It is a great art to laugh at your own 
misfortunes.’’ 

1. I shall be interested to see whether the failure of Smith, 
Jones, & Co. is anything more than a misfortune. 

1, 2, and 3. ‘* Misfortunes that can’t be avoided must be sweet- 
ened.’’ 

4, 5, and 6. ‘* Adversity often leads to prosperity.’’ 


— A man may as well be expected to grow stronger by always 
eating, as wiser by always reading. Too much overcharges nature, 


and turns more into disease than nourishment.—Jeremy Collier. 
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Do not assume too much authority. 
Do you appreciate the value of school music ? 
Or all men, the teacher can least afford to be conceited. 


Massacuuserts spends $19.71 for the yearly education 
of every child of school age. 


Harvarp Co.ueGce says she must have state aid for 
the development of the Veterinary School. 


“ Tenure of Office for Teachers,” in Boston, is com- 
ing in the immediate future, if the friends of the measure 
are both wise and active. 


In the program of the Department of Superintendence 
at Washington, March 6-8, the name of James A. Page 
was omitted. He will speak upon the question of “ In- 
dustrial Education.” 


Pror. N.Cor Stewart, of Cleveland, president of the 
Department of Music of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, invites all interested in music to send him at once 
suggestions as to the program. 


Boston pays a woman, one of the board of six assist- 
ant supervisors, a salary of $3,780, while the national 
government pays the head of the Department of Educa- 
tion a salary of $3,000. How long will the people of the 
United States continue thus to humiliate themselves ? 


Mrs. Maky H. Hon is the most heroic friend of, and 
indefatigable worker for, Federal Aid to Education. 
If she does not succeed it will be as much a disgrace as a 
calamity. If the Republican Party has meant one half 
that it has said, the bill may be promptly passed. 


Dr. Bake, of the Boston School Board, and Granville 
B. Putnam, of the Franklin School, are looking after the 
interests of the bill before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
to pension teachers who have served any city or town 
twenty-five years. 


tistie gem of such merit that it deserves a place among 


the treasures of every teacher. 


TuroporE F. Sewarp, of Tonic Sol-fa fame, a schol- 
arly musician and enthusiast, says that the proportion of 
singers who can read music intelligently and independ- 
ently from the notes is far less than it was a generation 
ago. We do not understand how he has obtained the 
data upon which to found an intelligent and reliable 
opinion, but it is a highly important fact, if fact it be. 


Every Paris school is provided with a kitchen and 
dining-room, and most of the children get their dinner at 
school. They can get a warm dinner for two cents a 
dish. If any one cannot pay for it, he has it gratis. In 
order that the pride of poor children may not be wounded, 
each gets a check from the director, and all receive the 
same kind of check, whether paying or not; so that 
schoolmates have no means of distinguishing. One school 
of 500 pupils distributed in three months, 5,260 portions, 
of which 4,116 were paid for. The entire cost for the 
three months was $73.50, of which $41.15 was paid, 
leaving the entire cost of the school for three months but 
$32.41. 


PENNSYLVANIA is an exception to the rule in that the 
state superintendent of schools is appointed by the gov- 
ernor, instead of being elected either by the people or 
representatives of the people. This office was made 


i}famous by Dr. Wickersham, and its dignity and effective- 


ness have been fully sustained by the present incumbent, 


: —Dr. E. E. Higbee, whose scholarly attainments, skill as 
a clear and philosophic thinker, and high administrative 


ability, place him easily among the educational leaders in 


jo{the country. There are many advantages in having such 


an office appointed rather than elective, as it takes it out 
of politics; but it has the disadvantage of leaving the 
public without any conditions upon which to make an es- 
timate of the fatdre of the office. The assumption, 
amounting almost to a certainty, is that Dr. Higbee will 
succeed himself. We base this judgment upon our esti- 
mate of Governor Beaver’s good sense and Dr. Higbee’s 
rare qualities, which have given the state a national repu- 
tation, both because of his writings and the details of his 
administration. 


MISS CAROLINE B. LE ROW. 


We print in another column a vigorous criticism of Miss 
Le Row, from the pen of Supt. E. B. Neeley, of St. 
Joseph, Mo. We have received many criticisms of her 
books from devoted teachers, but knowing her to be a 
thoroughly conscientious teacher, a true friend of the 
schools, we have declined to print them; but the evi- 
dences multiply that teachers are greatly grieved, not te 
say frequently indignant, at what they consider a misrep- 
resentation of the facts. It is certainly unfortunate that 
the press so generally misuses these books. We have no 
question but that 12,000,000 children in the public schools 
do make many ridiculous answers, but these are not to be 
taken as in any sense representative of the school work. 


EDUCATION IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


The university of Christiana, founded in 1811 by Fred- 
erick V I., contains museums, cabinets and other collec- 
tions of various kinds, suitable for scientific education, 
and has a fine library of 250,000 volumes. There are 
more than 1,000 students. Fifty.two professors, divided 
into the usual faculties for complete university instruction, 
give their lectures free. The university, in fact, is the 
crown of a complete system of public education in 
Norway. All children between seven and fourteen in the 
towns, between eight and fourteen in the country 
must be sent to school. In regions where the 
inhabitants are much scattered, the schoolmaster is sent 
from house to house, where he must be entertained while 
teaching the children. The teacher is sensibly regarded 


as better able to travel long distances than the little ones. 


The ability to read and write is almost universal in 
Norway. 

In Sweden public instruction is compulsory, and the 
government pays all the expenses. In the country dis- 
tricts there are about 2,500 regular or fixed (fasta) schools, 
and nearly 1,500 ambulatory (flyttanda) schools, similar 
to the itinerary schools of Norway just described. In 
addition to these there are about 3,500 infant schools. The 
schools are attended by 800,000 pupils. The government 
also supports gymnasia, or higher schools, in towns. The 
educational system culminates in the universities of 
Upsala and Lund. Technical schools in Sweden receive 
especial attention, and ought to be studied by all who are 
interested in this form of education. 


THE SOUTH. 


Rev. Dr. J. L. M Curry, field administrator of the 
Peabody Fund, recently made a powerful plea for educa- 
tion before the General Assembly of Alabama, by joint 
invitation of the two Houses. What other state has done 
so sensible, honorable, and patriotic a thing as to formally 
invite a distinguished educational leader to address them 
upon educational interests ? The Montgomery Advertiser 
of Feb. 2 publishes the address in full. This is the key- 
note to his entire address : 

‘* Of the 7,000,000 Africans in America, 6,500,000 are south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Of the 7,000,000, 4,601,000 are over ten 
years of age, and of these, 3,000,000 could not read or write in 
1880. At the same time, twenty-four per cent. of the white popu- 
lation over ten years of age could not write their names. ... . 
Humanity, Christianity, patriotism, self-interest, the interest of the 
white race, the interest of property, the interest of free inatitutions, 
demand that you do something, bravely, nobly, heroically, for the 
prevention of illiteracy.”’ 


JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. 


Nearly twenty years ago we were permitted to enjoy 
the inspiration of the, then, newly-elected superintendent 
of the public schools of Vermont. It then meant much 
to us to have the friendship, confidence, and encourage- 
ment of such a robust personality as that of Dr. French, 
and his name has always signified much to us as it has 
appeared in connection with the principalship of the Indiana 
(Penn.) State Normal School, with institute work in 
New York State, and with his maps, charts, textbooks, 
and essays. 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen, in the School Bulletin, gives a good 
likeness, together with an admirable biographical sketch, 
from which we gather the following items : 


John L. French was born in Batavia, N. Y., July 7, 1825. His 
father was killed in Wisconsin while he was still a child. The 
folded sheet of paper bearing the tidings of his death required 24 
cents postage. The mother was left with four children and no 
property, bat she educated all of her children to become notable 
school teachers. At fourteen he suffered a sunstroke, from which 
he never fully recovered. The first ten cents he ever earned was 
epent for a Websters Spelling Book. At sixteen he spent a winter 
at the Cary Collegiate Institute, four boys occupying one room, 
boarding themselves. Their entire expense, exclusive of the pro- 
visions taken from home, averaged 59 cents a week each, He was 
at Clarence Academy two terms. 

At seventeen he taught his first school at Alabama, N. Y., anda 
little later at Pembroke, Stafford, Seneca Castle, Geneva, 
Phelps, and Clyde. At twenty-one he began his remarkable ca- 
reer as an author by revising Adams’ Arithmetic, and a little later 
wrote Adams’ Mental Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Book-keeping. 
In 1851 he prepared a set of arithmetical charts, which had a large 
sale, and soon after he began a great enterprise in town and county 
map publishing. In 1856 he undertook a map of the state from 
actual surveys, showing every county, town, village, and city bound- 
ary, every road, stream, and lake, and the general topography of 
the country. This was accompanied by a State Gazetteer, giving 
history and statistics, the two being sold for $10. Jay Gould 
worked for him, surveying Ulster County, on a salary of $75 a 
month. This work, that would have taken one person 125 years, 
was completed by him in four years, and the receipts from the 
cales, amounting to more than $300,000, were not sufficient to pay 
the expenses. 

He assisted in revising Robinson’s series of mathematics. From 
1856 to 1867 he lived in Syracuse, engaged in textbook making 
and institute lecturing, and was for a little time (1866) superintend- 
ent of schools in Syracuse. In 1867 he was principal of the exper- 
imental department of the Albany State Normal School. He invented 
and manufactured a patent ruled slate, drawing cards, and a series 
of writing books with marginal drawings. He also prepared a 
series of arithmetics, published by the Harpers. In 1870 he became 


superintendent of schools in Vermont, where he remained five 
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years,—two years as superintendent of schools in Burlington. In 
1878 he became principal of the Indiana (Penn.) State Normal 
School, where he remained three years. The last years of his life 
were devoted to institute instruction. 

He married, at the age of twenty-three, Mary E. Washburn, of 
Phelps, N. ¥., and their life was specially happy. She sur- 
vives him, while their two children, Mary Louise and Clara, bave 
both died, the former at the age of three, and the latter in Boston, 
last year, at the age of twenty-five. It was her death that caused 
the prostration and illness from which he died. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue Reronms THat WILL ENTER INTO THE SCHOOL 
SysteEM.—WuAT SUPERINTENDENT JASPER 
THINKS OF THEM AND OTHER THINGS. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New Yorks, Feb. 21, 1889. 

As was expected, the Board!of Education yesterday passed the res- 
olution which has been under discussion for the past two or three 
weeks; and, as soon as possible, the long criticised grading system 
of the New York schools will be a thing of the past. The result 
will be to end marking the teachers by adjectives, and to relieve 
certain teachers of five years’ experience and demonstrated alility from 
formal and annual examinations. The superintendent will now 
keep a record of the teachers’ work, notes of observation on the 
teachers’ classes, character of instruction, faithfulness, etc., which 
will be presented to the committee on teachers for inspection, and 
the individual standing of the teachers will thus be established and 
on record in detail instead of by generalization. 

The entirely new departure is in having what will be called the 
‘* exempt list.’? The superintendent and his assistants, from their 
own observation and from notes furnished by the priocipals, will 
form for presentation to the committee on teachers a list of those 
who will be in a great measure free to work out their own salvation, 
—or that of their classes. Certain teachers will soon find them- 
selves exempt from formal visitations of the superintendent’s staff 
and the annual examinations, and will enjoy the fullest possible 
liberty in meeting the requirements of their classes. 


On the other hand, more time is to be given to the “ unex- 
empted’’ teachers. The resolution says that these ‘‘ shall, as far 
as possible, receive frequent supervision and assistance,’ and that 
it shall be especially the duty of the superintendent's staff, ‘‘ by ex- 
plaining and correcting existing errors, teaching and developing 
proper methods of instruction, and generally by all means in their 
power, to promote sound education and elevate the character and 
qualifications of the teachers.”’ 

In providing for this supervision and visitation ‘‘ the city superin- 
tendent shall consider the respective merits and weaknesses of the 
different teachers and apportion the time of his assistants accord- 
ingly, so that the poorer and more inefficient teachers shall receive 
most aid and assistance.’’ Monthly reports from the assistants will 
keep the superintendent informed of the condition of the classes, 
work done, methods employed, etc. 

Another improvement will be in the conferences between super- 
intendents and teachers, which instead of being held regularly at 
each school will be ‘‘ in convenient groups’’ at ‘‘ such times and 
places as the superintendent may designate.’’ Each principal and 
teacher shall be required to attend their respective meetings at least 
twice a year. 

Those teachers who have been employed for fourteen years and 
whose record for five years preceding the application has been 
‘* meritorious and uniformly excellent,’’ shall be paid, if approved 
by a majority vote of all the members of the Board, not less than 
$2,500 to principals of male and mixed departments, $1,900 to 
female department principals, and $1,750 to principals of primary 
departments and schools. 

City Superintendent Jasper in a conversation with me, expressed 
himself as well pleased with the new departure, on grading and 
marking the teachers. ‘‘ I think good will come of it,’’ he said ; 
‘‘and, as it is on the way to establishing what I have long desired, 1 
am certainly in sympathy with it. It somewhat relieves the pres- 
sure on the superintendent’s department, so that the officers can de- 
vote more time where it is much needed, and gives me power by law 
to do what I bave always wanted to, and what I have tried to accom- 
plish, as far as was possible, within my prescribed limits.’’ 

In some further conversation about the schools of the city, Mr. 
Jasper spoke with earnestness of many things he desired the 
Board to take action upon. ‘‘ There are the skeleton classes of 
the first grammar grades, which could be remedied by fixing by 
law the number of pupils necessary to make an actual class, and 
there are still a number of schools and classes, in certain parts of 
the city, which ought to be consolidated, to lessen expenses and re- 
duce the number of classes. If for no other reason, —and there are 
others,—this ought to be done for the sake of the teachers, whose 
tenure of office and compensation are risked by decreasing attend- 
ance. There are a good many by-laws about principals and teach- 
ers that I would like to see changed, and on which I shall repeat 
my recommendations of Jast year in my next report. We ought to 
have a more systematic method about our substitute teachers, for 
one thing; success as a substitute should be made a requisite for 
appointment as teacher, and therefore a careful record 
kept of the work of the substitutes.’ Mr. Jasper would have a 
reformatory school established for the better enforcement of the 
compulsory education act to do away with the present alternative 
of not enforcing the law or confining eight to fourteen-year-olds, 
who are simply truants, with criminals; and he would have this 
something of a trade-teaching establishment, along with being 
directly under the Board for the discipline, instruction, and truancy 
reform of the young culprits. k 

Mr. Jasper is unhesitating in his approval of the so - called 
mannal training and of the modifications in its introduction, but he 
sees, he says, where further improvements might well be made, es- 
pecially in giving a greater prominence to supplementary reading, 
and in having applied writing take the of copy-book writing 
in even lower grades then the caution of the first experiment per- 
mitted. ‘ We, as well as the children, have learned a great deal 
from this innovation,” he said, ‘‘and for the next year we may 
profit thereby, with several changes.”’ ; P 

When that bulky annual document of the Superintendent’s ap- 
pears, it will probably have a clause or two of extreme common 
sense on promotions. ‘I do not see why the laws should exact 
examinations of children who are clearly proficient and obviously 
ready for promotion. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

The Lincoln School, Somerville,—Miss Roth principal, —had a re- 
markably fine exercise on Washington’s birthday. The schoolroom 
was adorned with scores of flags, and stands of wands trimmed with 
red, white, and blue. Each pupil wore a small flag, and either a 
bow or streamers of red, white, and blue. The recitations were 
Prompt, accurate, and expressive, and the singing animated. A 
special feature of the exercise was the exhibition of a cane once 
owned by General Washington, and given to the great-great-grand- 
sore of the girl that had it; also, by another little girl, of a brass 
snuff-box in the pocket of her great-great-grandfather, who was 
killed at the Battle of Lexington. Her pay grandfather once 
showed the box to Washington, who was much pleased and took a 
pinch of snuff therefrom. These family traditions added materi- 
ally to the interest in the exercises. 

Ambherst’s alumni banqueted at Young’s last week, 175 being 
present. This was the largest meeting ever Held by the alumni in 
Boston, and one of the largest ever held by any college alumni 
here. General Francis A. Walker, of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, is president for the coming year. Among the edu- 
cational men present were C. P. Rugg, 54, of the Legislature ; 
Sanford Waters Billings, of Sharon, 59; W. C. Collar, Roxbur 
Latin School, 59; G. B. Putnam, Franklin School, 60; T. S 
Farnham, Brookline, 64; H. F. Sears, Bunker Hill School, ’64; 
C. B. Travie, of the English High School, 64; D. C. Heath, the 
W.S. Slocum, Maseachusetts Legislature, 69; C. 

. Ames, Prang Educational Company, ’70; A. C. Boyden, Bridge- 
water, 76; H. A. Bridgman, Congregationalist,’83; A. G@. Boyden, 
Bridgewater, ’61; George H. Martin, Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, ’78. 

Washington’s birthday was never so extensively observed in this 
city as this year. There was a noticeable yisitation of the city from 
the suburbs and country, and points of historic interest were very 
generaily visited. The flags were flying, the bells were rung, and 
places of amusement were given up to patriotic celebration. The 
most extensive celebration was at the Old South Meeting House, 
with Edwin D. Mead presiding. Prizes were awarded for the best 
essays by the pupils of the public schools upon historical subjects, 
as follows: ‘‘ England’s Part in the Crusades, and the Influence of 
the Crusaders upon the Development of English Liberty,’’—1st, 
Sophia C. Hart, Girls’ High School, ’87; 2d, Elenora R. Clare, 
Girls’ High School, ’87. ‘‘The Political Thought of Sir Henry 
Vane: Considering His Various Relations to Cromwell, and His In- 
fluence upon America,’’—1st, R. M. Lovett, English High School, 
’87; 2d, G. F. Ordway, Dorchester High School, ’88. ‘The prizes 
were $40 to 1st and $25 to 2d. Rev. M. J. Savage was the orator, 
and his address a eulogy of Washington as a man and a soldier, but 
above all, as a patriot of lofty intellect, indomitable pur , extreme 
modesty, and moral grandeur. Prof. H. E. Holt led the singing, 
and R. M. Lovett read Washington’s inaugural. 

The Perkins Institute for the Blind had ope of its delightful re- 
ceptions. 

Boston University held its annual reception to the recent grad- 
uates. 

The public schools almost universally celebrated on the 2ist. In 
point of literary merit, patriotic ardor, and general interest, there 
has never been anything in Boston and her suburbs to compare with 
the exercises of this year. The English High School,—Francis A. 
Waterhouse, master,—had public declamations, with drill and or- 
chestral accompaniments. The Latin School, — Moses Merrill, 
master,—had military and social exercises. The Brimmer School, 
—Quincy E. Dickerman, master,—enlivened the exercises by special 
instrumental music. At the Prince School,—E. Bentley Young, 
master,—the program was one of the most varied, rich, and inspir- 
ing in a series of attractive exhibitions, 


James Russell Lowell’s seventieth birthday was brilliantly cele- 
brated by the Tavern Club, of which the distinguished poet was an 
honored guest. Charles Eliot Norton presided. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Phillips Brooks, and others, made addresses, while John 
G. Whittier, Charles Dudley Warner, William E. Gladstone, 
George William Curtis sent characteristically appreciative letters. 
——Robert C. Winthrop, as has been his custom for the past 
twenty-five years, received his friends on Washington’s birthday. 
His most distinguished educational guest was Dr. Curry, successor 
to Barnas Sears as field agent of the Peabody Fund. 

Prof. George M. Blish, one of Boston’s most widely known 
teachers of elocution, conducted the thirteenth annual entertain- 
ment of the pupils of the Blish School of Elocution, at Tremont 
Temple, on Wednesday evening of this week. These entertain- 
ments have come to be among the finest exhibitions of elocutionary 
art which this city enjoys. 

Leverett M. Chase, master of the Dudley School, read a carefully 
prepared and every way admirable paper, on ‘‘ The Embellishment 
of School Grounds,’’ before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
on Saturday. 

The New England college newspaper fraternity held its third 
annual convention at Young’s Hotel on Friday, the following 
editors being present: F. M. Davenport, Wesleyan Argus; A. L. 
Safford, C. J.. Emerson, and J. N. Cox, Bates Student ; C. G. 
Cushman, Cadet ; O. S. Warden, Dartmouth Lit; B. F. Ellis, The 
Dartmouth; E. G. Penniman, N. P. I. ; N. H. Merrill, Jr., The 
Tech; G. H. Hamlen, Bates Student; Samuel Abbott, The Colle- 
gian; J. W. Spencer, Beacon; G. H. Herd, Tuftonian; C. J. 
Bullock, Beacon; V. P. Squires, Brunomian; C. L. Williams, 
Weekly; F. J. Mather, Jr., Amherst Lit; W. E. Chancellor, 
American Student, ‘The following officers were elected: President 
—Samuel Abbott; Vice-Presidents—G. H. Hamlen, E. G. Penni- 
man, and 0. S. Warden; Recording Secretary—J. M. Spencer; 
Corresponding Secretary —F. M. Davenport; Treasurer—V. P. 
Squires. Executive Committee—A. B. neil, Mm. Student ; J. 
S. Bachelder, The Tech ; H. G. Hathaway, Tuftonian ; C. G. Cush- 
man, Cadet ; B. Colby, Wesleyan Argus; H. A. Smith, Yale Lit ; 
and two places yet to be filled by representatives of the Baldwin 
Orient and University Cynic. 

The Normal Music Teachers’ Association will meet in Pilgrim 
Hall, corner Beacon and Somerset streets, on Saturday, at 2 
o’clock. There will be an address by Dr. T. M. Balliet, superin- 
tendent of the Springfield schools, and singing and test work in 
music by pupils from the Arlington public schools, under the direc- 
tion of L. B, Marshall. WARREN WINTHROP. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAW H. HILLS. 


RETRIBUTION. 


** Will you be my wife ?”’ he said; 

But she tossed her saucy head, 
And he went his way. 

She was young and she was fair, 

Why shov!4 _ a befuty care, 
T*.uga oe did not stay ? 


Other lovers quickly came, 

To be treated just the same 
By the gay coquette. 

Life to her was but a jest, 

For the heart within her breast 
None had touched, as yet. 


But alas! one fateful da: 
Came a man, beneath whose sway 
All her life stood still. 
Him she loved with all her heart, 
And she used her finest art 
To enchain his will. 


All in vain her arts she tried ; 
He had wandered far and wide, 
Roamed the whole world o’er, 
And her pain but made him glad, 
For in years of life he had 
Seen coquettes before ! 


A good many shrewd people have found out that the quickest 
way to get rich is to offer for a fee to explain the art of getting rich 
to other people. 

It is astonishing how quickly a violin turns into a fiddle when the 
maestro hands it over to the man who doesn’t know how to play. 

The man who has just come into possession of a brand-new pair 
of twins is a poor man for a subscription agent to strike for funds 
to send flannels to the benighted heathen. 

Every man can be a king to the woman whose faithful love he 
wins, but he finds in the course of time that it isn’t-an unlimited 
monarchy. 

Selfishness seems the meanest of all human vices,—particularly 
when we observe it in other people. 

A sexton needs to have good control of his feelings when he 
starts to pilot two pretty girls down to the second seat from the 
front in church, after the minister's first prayer, and finds when he 
turns to bow them to the seat that they bave slipped into the 
second pew from the back and left him to march in procession all 
alone. 

Most people do not have much confidence in a young and inexpe- 
rienced doctor, but the young doctor generally has confidence 
enough in himself to keep up quite a respectable average. 

Of course a woman can drive a horse just as well as a man, but 
most self-respecting horses had much rather she wouldn’t try. 

The homely girl is very sure that Valentine Dav isn’t at all what 
it used to be, you know,—oh, dear! no, not at all! 

It is always well for a young man to let his voice tremble a little 
when he is making a proposal, whether he feels trembly or not, 
provided he really wants the girl. 

Flirting is very wrong, and you never realize it so much as you 
do when you find out after a time that you have not been doing it 
all yourself. 

Optimism and pessimism are the direct opposites of each other, 
but the pessimist generally changes into an optimist when he has a 
stroke of luck. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Henry Irving has just completed his fifty-first year. 

— Sir Arthur Sullivan’s famous song, ‘‘ The Lost Chord,’’ real- 
ized nearly $50,000. 

— More college students come from Connecticut in proportion to 
the population than from any other state. She sends one to every 
549 persons. 

— Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., sold of their four popular editions 
of Longfellow’s works, the ‘‘ Diamond,’’ ‘‘ Red Line,”’ ‘* House- 
hold,’’ and “ Library,’”’ up to 1882, 194,000 copies. 

— The alumni of Williams College have raised $75,000 fora 
monument to the late Mark Hopkins. The monument is to take 
the shape of a building at Williams, and it is suggested that the 
sum be increased to $100,000, and the building be made of stone, 
as typical of the sturdy character of the grand old teacher and 
theologian. 

— The following incident is vouched for by a gentleman in 
whom we have full confidence. A sailor, with Indian blood in his 
veins, who knew more of the world than of books, was engaged to 
teach a winter school at Gay Head, Mass., but must pass the ex- 
amination of the town committee. This he was doubtful about 
being able to do, but he presented himself to the home-loving man 
of books. 

“ Well, Mr. 
** It is round, sir.”’ 

** How do you know ?” 

‘* Because I have sailed round it three times.”’ 

That'll do, sir.”’ 

** And he was approbated without more ado."’ 

— Robert Collyer has presented Cornell University with an old bell 
that has a romantic history, which is re-to!d by the reverend gentle- 
man as follows: ‘Some years ago the village in which I used to 
work as a blacksmith was swept away in order that the site might 
be used as a reservoir for the city of Leeds. In this general de- 
struction the shop in which I worked as a boy perished. Against 
the old bell that used to wake me up very early in the morning I 
had a special grudge. At the same time I had so much interest in 
it that I asked a friend in the town council at Leeds to see that 
when the bell was broken up for old metal a piece of it should be 
sent to me as a paper-weight. The result was that the town 
council voted to send me the whole bell. I have ever since been 


, what is the shape of the earth ?”’ 


waiting for some appropriate place where it could be put.’’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT.” 


From a late nnmber of the Chicago Times, I learn that Miss 
Le Row, who recently published a little volume entitled English as 
She is Taught, is a teacher in Brooklyn, and that she has published 
a second volume, supplementary and similar to the first. 


Is Miss Le Row one of the Brooklyn public school teachers? If|[} 


80, it is difficult to understand what her object can be in publishing 
such a compilation. The Brooklyn schools may well exclaim: 
“Save me from my friends.’’ The worst enemy of the public 
school system could not devise a better scheme to throw ridicule 
and contempt upon the schools, The Chicago Times, which never 
omits an opportunity to cast a slur upon the excellent schools of 
that city, and the public school system in general, in noticing her 
second book, draws the conclusion therefrom that ‘‘ the common 
schools are in a rut; dry rot pervades the whole system ; the system 
is much the same the country over; it is not thorough or pains- 
taking; it is top-heavy, formal, grinding, urging the memory and 
failing fully to instruct the understanding.’ 

1 copy from the Times the following definitions, which Miss 
Le Row says, in her last book, are actual answers, as given at exami- 
nations held in the public schools : 

“* Stability ie the taking care of a stable.’’ 

“ Stability is etables in general.’’ 

“ A mosquito is the child of white and black parents.” 

‘* Obelisk, one of the marks of punctuation.’’ 

** Tronieal, something very hard.’’ 

‘* Monastery, a place for monsters.’’ 

** Toesin, something to do with getting drunk.’’ 

A pheonix is one who sifts ashes.’’ 

*€ Ventilation is letting in contaminated air.’’ 

“* A rehearsal is what they have at a funeral.’’ 

. \n incendiary is when you go round preaching and singing 

** Expostulation is to have the small-pox.’’ 

** A turbot is a kind of rhetorical style.”’ 

** The boy was cursory when he ran to catch the train.’’ 

** A critic is something to put your feet onto.”’ 

“‘ Cannibal is two brothers that killed themselves in the Bible.’’ 

Now, even admitting that theee answers were given in good faith, 
to a thoughtful and reflecting mind they prove nothing against the 
efficiency of the instruction imparted in the public schools. There 
are stupid, giddy, careless boys and girls in every school, whether 
public or private, and many of them will remain such, even under 
the tuition of the best teachers. These answers were collected by 
Miss Le Row from a great mass of examination papers, and it is not 
strange if, from that large number, a few injudicious questions and 
silly answers could be selected, sufficient to serve her purpose. A 
careful examination and analysis of most of the above answers will 
show that they were not made in good faith. Does any one believe 
that a child of ordinary intelligence does not know the difference 
between a mosquito and a mulatto; or, at least, does not know what 
a mosquito is? The child, in this case, shows by his answer that 
he does know what a mulatto is. How, then, could he possibly 
confound mosquito with malatto ? Miss Le Row has been unfortu- 
nate in her selections, The boys and girls have evidently been 
** poking fun’’ at ber and the other teachers from whose exami- 
pation papers these answers were taken, 

Having been for nearly twenty-five years the superintendent of 
the schools of this city, it has been my lot to look over many thou- 
sands of examination papers. I have occasionally seen some ludi- 
crous mistakes, but never anything approaching these curiosities of 
monstrosity collected, seemingly, with such zest. 

St. Joseph, Mo. E. B. NEELY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FACTS, 


The United States is one of the finest watered countries on the 
globe. It contains about 50,000 miles of river navigation of which 
40,000 are afforded by the vast Mississippi system. This is the 
longest river in the world, and contains 1,500 navigable tribu- 
taries. It drains more than one third of the area of the United 
States. 

The Mississippi river is navigable 2,200 miles to St. Paul; the 
Missouri, 2,600 miles, to Fort Benton ; the Arkansas, 650 miles, to 
Fort Smith; the Red, 350 miles, to Shreveport; the Ohio, 950 
miles, to Pittsburg; the Hudson, 160 miles, to Troy; the Potomac, 
110 miles, to Washington ; the Delaware, 75 miles, to Trenton; the 
Savannah, 230 miles, to Augusta. 

In the year 1408, Sebastian Cabot, an Italian in the employ of 
England, discovered Virginia. In 1524 Verrazzano, also an Ital- 
ian, sent out by France, discovered the coast of North Carolina 
He landed also near New York and at New Port. In 1528 Nar- 
vaez, a Spaniard, discovered and took possession of Florida, in 
behalf of the king of Spain. The Hudson river was discovered by 
Henry Hudson, an English navigator, sent hither by some Dutch 
speculators. 

New Orleans stands on the left bank of the Mississippi river, 100 
miles from its mouth. From its form, as it lies on the bend of the 
river, it is sometimes called the “‘ Crescent City.”” The ground on 
which it is built is soft and marshy, and there are no cellars. 
Nothing can exceed the hurry and bustle of this city during the 
shipping season. Its wharves are constantly crowded by hundreds 
of steamboats. As a cotton market it ranks first in the world. 

Mobile renks third as a cotton market ; it is compactly built and 
yo te one of the best harbors in the Sou beantiful 

ar 
and other trees. ly 

Nashville, the capital of Tennessee, is a handsome city, and the 
educational center of the South. It is the seat of three universities, 
one college, and two female seminaries. 

Memphis has a fine situation on the Mississippi, and is a 
afflicted with the yellow fever 
population to decrease largely during the 

Atlanta, the capital of Georgia, is the great railroad center of the 
It as ** Gate City.”’ 

astine is the o i 5 


J'eusacola has one of the safest harbors on the Gulf of Mexico. 


IMPORTANT DATES IN U. S. HISTORY. 


Rupert’s Hints on the Teaching of the History and Constitution of 

the United States (Ginn & Co.) giyes these dates as peculiarly im- 

1492—Hispaniola, one 


<n settled by the London Company. 

1619—Negro slavery introduced in Virginia. 

1620 —Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

1754-1763—French and Indian War. 

1765—Parliament passed the Stamp Act. 

1775 (April 19)—Battle of Lexington. 

1776 (Jaly of 

— Burgoyne surre 

0) Frame acknowledged the independence of the 
nited States. 

Orel (Oct. 19) —Cornwallis surrendered. 
1783—Treaty of Peace signed between 
nited States. 

1803—Louisiana bought of Napoleon. 
1812-1814—Second war with Great Britain. 

1820— Missouri Compromise. 

1846-48—War with Mexico, 

1850—Henry Clay's Omnibus Bill. 

1860—Abraham Lincoln elected President. 

1861—Southern Confederacy formed. _ 

1863 (Jan. 1)—Emancipation Proclamation. 

1863 (July 1-3)—Battle of Gettysburg. 

1865 (April 9)—Lee’s surrender. , 

1865 (April 14)—President Lincoln assassinated. 

1881 (July 2)—President Garfield shot and mortally wounded 
by Guiteau. 


of the West Indies, discovered by Col- 


Great Britain and the 


A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 
[See issue of February 14.) 


EXPLANATION, 


I. To double the page number and multiply the result by 5 is 
the same as multiplying page number at once by 10. Into this 
cipher’s place is put the number of the line (conditionally lees than 
ten, so that it can occupy one place). 

Il. The adding of the 20, and afterward of the 5, and the multi- 
plying of these by 10 (= 250), and the subsequent subtraction of 
250, of course makes no difference, and may be omitted so far as 
effect in the final result is concerned, so that the statement (in accord- 
ance with this explanation) might simply read as follows: ‘‘ Maltiply 
page number by 10; add a number of one figure (the line) ; multiply 
by 10 again, and add a second figure (the word), and you will have, 
in regular order (of course) first, the page number, which may be 
even in the thousands; then the added number, representing the 
line, in ten’s place; then the number representing the word in the 
place of units.’? The other steps are simply inserted to confuse 


the reasoner. But they may be grouped and explained as above. 
I submit the following as more interesting, with reference to age of 
persons, including day of month, month, and year. It is a little 
more difficult, but readily yields to a similar explanation. 
**Multiply day of month in age by 2; add 7; multiply by 50; 
add number of years wld; subtract 365; multiply by 100; add 
number of month; add 1,500. ‘The first one (or two) figures in the 
result will denote the day of the month; then will follow the num- 
ber of years old, and lastly the month or number of month in the 
year.”’ CHARLES JACOBUS. 

New Brunswick, N. J, 

Credit to G. B. B. 


QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


66. What Federal officer did Jefferson Davis proclaim a felon 
and an outlaw ? 
67. What Quaker treated the Indians as brethren and not as 
heathen ? 
68. Who wrote ‘‘ The Song of Hiawatha”’ ? 
69. Who said,— 
** Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers ”’ ? 
70. What President of the United States had been a celebrated 
teacher ? 
71. Who invented the phonograph ? 
72. Who wrote Maud Mallee ? 
73. Whose invention has been called the greatest triumph of he- 
- What African explorer was taken prisoner by United Sta 
troops in the Civil War, and afterward enlisted in the U nited Seetes 


avy? 
Hickory? President of the United States was called “ Old 
76. o originated the character of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” ? 
77. Who instituted the American deci i 
78. Who lost the Battle 
issued the emancipation proclamation ? 
imeparabi co Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and 
1, Who was the author of the famous Missouri co i 
82. Who said, ‘‘ Early to bed i. ee 
a wealthy, and early to rise, makes man 
83. editor signed the bail bonds for Jefferson Davis ? 


— For answers to “ Questions in American Bi Mee 
of Jan. 31, credit to: T. S. Price, Freeno Mors 


Breece, Wagoner, Ind. ; Pupil in the 8th Grad Grammar 
Weltham, Mos. 


ANSWERS TO ‘QUESTIONS IN FOREIGN BIOGRAPHY 
[See JouRNAL of February 14.) 


1. Socrates’ wife. i Raleig 

onfucius. 10. Garibaldi. 
6. Gladstone. 13, Gales De Lafayette, 
7. Hippocrates. 

Ass A., READING (Pa.) Hicau § 

Credit to B, H, Allbee, Perkinsyille, Vt, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— For answer to ‘ Platte,’ in JOURNAL of Feb. 7, credit to 
J. T. Morey, Kearney, Neb. 


— Who was the founder of the kindergarten in the United States ? 
Lowell, Mass. A. B.C. 


—I wish to know the location of Lusatia. Can you tell me 
through the Query Column ? G. Ss. 
New Ulm, Minn. 


— Who is author of the saying, that ‘‘ our friendships should be 
kept in repair”’ ? Houipay, 
Providence, R. I. 


— To“ E, ©.”: A thousand dollars in subsidiary silver weighs 
56 ounces less than the same amount in standard silver dollars. 
Philadelphia, Penn. MINT, 


— Though there are few now who believe with those of old, that 
there is a mysterious meaning in avagrams, yet there may be some 
pleasure in tracing the anagrammatized forms of ‘‘ Notes and 


Queries.” N. 


— To “W. E. 8.’’: The passage is a translation of verses 337— 
352 of the ‘‘ (Edipus at Colonus’’ of Sophocles. CE£dipus is talk- 
ing with his daughters, Antigone and Ismene, about the cruelty of 
his sons. The translation is a very literal one. 8S. W. D, 

West Newton. 


— To ‘‘ Learner’’: You and your chum are both right. The 
Eddystone Lighthouse, ten miles from Plymouth, Eng., was built 
in 1696, blown down in 1703, rebuilt in 1706, burned in 1755, re- 
built 1759, again burned down in 1770, again rebuilt in 1774. 

LIBRARIAN. 


— Can any one recall for me an old joke concerning a beer ven- 
der’s sign misspelled bear. I seem to connect it with Hood. 

Nashville, Tenn. PERLEY. 

You doubtless refer to Tom Hood’s remark upon a sign, ‘‘ BEAR 
So_p Here,” that it was correct, because the drink was the 


man’s own bruin.—[ED. 


— I have in my class a number of large boys who are not much 
interested in the daily work of the grammar school. Can you sug- 
gest, in the columns of your paper, some simple experiments illus- 
trating the properties of matter ? Can you tell me if one can now 
obtain copies of the Science Primers that were for sale a few 


years ago ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


— To ‘‘ Outre-Mer’’: Peter Abelard was a monk famous for 
his learning,—born 1079, near Nantes. He fell in love with Helo- 
ise, niece of Fulbert, a canon of the city. They were married, and 
soon after she withdrew to a convent and became abbess cf the 
Paraclete, which Abelard had founded. Fulbert’s vengeance fell 
on the monk, who died of misfortune and grief, and by desire of 
the wife was buried at the Paraclete. When she died, many years 
after, their remains were interred in a church at Paris. They now 
repose at Pere la Chaise, in a tomb of great elegance, situated a 
little to the right of the gate as you enter, VISITOR. 


FACTS. 
POPULATION OF LEADING CITIES, 


Agen population on basis of votes cast in last presidential 
election : 
Pop. in 1880. App't in ’88. 


New York, . . « 41,206,208 1,586,520 
Philadelphia, . ‘ 847,170 1,014,332 
Brooklyn, . . . . . . 566,663 782,221 
Chicago, . ‘ 503,159 748,258 
Boston, é . 869,842 440,789 
St. Louis, ‘ 350,518 414.431 
Cincinnati, ‘ ; . 255.189 805,151 
Cleveland, ‘ 160,146 219,168 
Buffalo, ra 155,234 218,127 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
— balls were legal tender as farthings in Boston in 1635. 
Albert Durer gave th i . 
ing in 1527. gave the worl’ a prophecy of future wood engrav 


The largest electrical railroad in the world is about completed, at 
Topeka, Kans. 


_ Catherine I. of Russia hada watch, inside which was the Holy 
Sepulcher and the Roman guard. On touching a spring, the stones 
moved away from the door ef the tomb, the guard knelt, angels 
appeared, and the holy women made Easter music. 


I n the last few years there have been excavated from African fields 
diamonds, whose value is estimated at $300,000,000, and of the 
po or of 6} tons. Until lately, diamond-cutting was done almost 
exclusively in Amsterdam, but is now done well in England. The 
annual sale in the United States is about $15,000,000. 


Historical Snow-storms. —Snow-storms have more than once played 
i he play 

wa eae part in history. At Towton, the decisive battle of 
driv —¢ the Roses, the Lancastrian soldiers, having the snow 
ihe oodk eir faces by a strong wind, fell upon each other by mis- 

tween De were easily routed. In one of the numerous wars 
t: nmark and Sweden, the Danes escaladed a Swedish for- 
wall — by means of the snow that had drifted against the 
TTI, weno the Jacobite nobles, condemned after the rising of 
deat was saved by a snow-storm, which delayed the arrival of the 
trived Ysa for two days, during which time his friends con- 
which h, dt Napoleon’s colamn of attack at Eylan, in 1807, 
bag should have fallen upon the Rassian flank, was so bliuded by 
batters to come out right in front of the great central 
the Fre was almost exterminated. The saine cause occasioned 
defeat at Pultusk a month earlier; while the destruction 
ritish army by the Afghans, in 1842, was materially aided 


by a snowfall, which blocked the passes several : 
dering any from India impossible. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8v0, 12mo, pA ane little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the lenath. 


OnE HunpDRED Lkssons 1n Compositions, IN THE TEACH- 
ers’ HELP MANUAL Series. By W. H. Huston, M. A. 
Boston: New England Publishing Co. 10x7. Price, 25 cents. 
Here is a genuine teachers’ help book. It is made to help them 

‘m their work. Nothing is inserted merely because it “‘ looks pretty 
and sounds well.’’? The exercises have been tested in an *‘ every- 
day flesh-and-blood class.’’ It is well graded, and arranged so that 
four exercises form an ordinary school lesson. The author well 
says: ‘* The trouble with our boys and girls is rather inability to 
observe, arrange, compare, and’ deduce, than to express.”’ 

The book is intended to open the eyes and ears of the pupils as 
well as to enliven his tongue and quicken his pen. The book is 
full of suggestiveness: There are 400 exercises (4 for a lesson) by 
which teacher and pupils may profit. We present a few, giving 
the number of the exercise. 

3. Write the names of three express companies, two railroads, 
three hotels, three colleges, four books, three newspapers. 

9. Write three sentences about the uses of hills. 

17. Write a short conversation between two boys, about a game 
of ball. Be careful to use quotation marks correctly. 

28. Write the names of five things made of wood; name the dif- 
ferent parts, and point out the use of each part. 

47. Mention five living things that you saw on your way to school ; 
tell where you saw them, and what they were doing. 

P pee Name ten articles of food, mentioning where they are pro- 

uced. 

92. Write a note to your seat-mate, telling the color of ten 
articles you see. 

129. Write sentences containing the following expanded: I’m, 
doesn’t, can’t, they'll, he'll, he’s, [’ll, isn’t, you’ re. 

155. Write sentences containing ‘‘me,’’ ‘‘us,’’ ‘* their,’’ ‘‘ mine,’’ 
66 sete her,”’ them.’’ hers.’’ yours,” thee.’”’ 

352. Develop into a paragraph: ‘‘ It is sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinguish independence from obstinacy.’’ 

We have given only the very short exercises. Some of them 
contain 400 words. There is the greatest variety in these exercises. 
A teacher will practically never exhaust the material supplied by 
these 400 suggestions for composition teaching. 


INTERNATIONAL Law. Lectures delivered before the 
University of Coele. 1889. By Henry Sumner Maine, K. 
C. 7 I. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 234 pp., 9x6. Price, 
$2.75. 

A posthumous work by the late master of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, and member of the Indian Counci!, passed through the 
press by two of his executors, of Lincoln’s Inn, The following 
gives an idea of the topics in their order: Origin and authority of 
international law, state sovereignty and territorial rights, naval or 
maratime belligerency and the relations of belligerents on land, 
the Declaration of Paris, modern laws of warfare, rights of cap- 
ture, rules concerning prisoners and quarter; and the culmivation 
is reached in the sections on the mitigation of war, and a proposal 
to abate war. 

Sir H. Maine is of opinion that of the known causes of war, 
there were never so many combined as in eastern Europe during 
the last ten years. The spirit of ambition, of religious antago- 
nism, of race combination or nationality, were all in perpetual activ- 
ity. Nevertheless, the empires preserved the peace, as if the 
treaty of Berlin pledged the rulers to peace among themselves, 
and to resist the solicitation of external powers and *‘ forget many 
of their recollections’’ Thoughtful readers will agree with him 
that, considering the difficulties, the success of the alliance has 
been conspicuous. On this foundatiou our author builds the im:por- 
tant theory that if for periods of ten or more years nations eager 
for war can be prevented from engaging in it, a long step will 
have been taken towards the establishment of that permanent uni- 
versal peace which hitherto has been a dream. 

As un Englishman, this exponent of international law naturally 
disputes the equity of the Geneva decision, or at least protests 
against the principles involved. But whatever he says is so well 
said, his style being at once vigorous and free from pedantry and 
partisanship, the results of his research are so rich and easily assim- 
ilated, the numerous facts he presents so interesting and essential, 
that the series of lectures in the form will doubtless have a two- 
fold serviceableness,— as a standard authority and no less for pur- 
poses of general enlightment on matters concerning the laws of 
nations. 


A Textsook or Exvementary By R. J. 
Harvey Gibson, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Lecturer on Botany in Victoria University, University 
College, Liverpool, England. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 362 pp., 7x4}. Price, $1.75. 

The early chapters of this valuable work are devoted to brief 
records of the principles of physics and chemistry, with reference 
mainly to their application to biology. They make a natural and 
essential introduction to the subject matter of biology itself. Biol- 
ogy has strictly for its scope the matter and energy of living things, 
and is dependent on the more general sciences of physics and chem- 
istry, which should precede the study of biology. The work is 
well arranged in ten scientific sections, to which is added a valua- 
ble chapter on the history of biology. The text is written ina 
comprehensive, plain style, and is illustrated by 192 well-executed 
engravings that greatly enhance the usefulness of the book. We 
are glad to find this work treating of the complexed and involved 
phenomena of biology in a way to make the path of the stadent 
plain and intelligible. A convenient index is appended to the 
work, While the author styles the treatise ‘‘elementary,’’ we 
opine that there are few American students of Darwin, Wallace, 
Huxley, Agassiz, Balfour, Heckel, Sir Joseph Hooker, Miiller, 
and other modern biologists, but that will find this book good 
strong scientific diet; and yet the facts and deductions are pre- 
sented so methodically as to develop the science logically. 

Tue Enouisa Resroration anp Louis XIV. From 
the Peace of Westphalia to the Peace of Nimwegen. By Os- 
mund Airy, M.A. With Three Maps. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 292 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.00; teachers supplied 


on special terms. 
One of the foremost volumes in the publishers’ series, entitled 
‘* Epochs of History.’’ The able editor of ‘* The Landerdale Pa- 
’* has discharged the duty of a historian faithfully, and, in so 
doing, shows that the period under consideration, although one of 
great interest and importance, is one that, take it all in all we 
shall not wish to see its like again. Diplomatic intrigue abounds ; 
no ruler or prominent politician, after the fall of Clarendon, acts 
from noble or unselfish motives. The moral fiber is weak every- 


where. T he struggle between Charles li. and the Parliament, the 


wars of the English and French with the Datch, are vividly de- 

scribed. hose great figures of the time,—Mazarin, Cardinal de 

Retz, and the Prince of Condé,—are brought before us; the analy- 

sis of the character and reign of Louis XIV. is brilliant. The au- 

thor’s clear and concise style particularly recommends his work to 
students and readers of history. 

Memorr or Exuis anp An AccouNT OF HIS 
Conpuct-TEAcuina. By Ethel E. Ellis, 201 pp., 8x5. 
aa and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 

_The volume has an admirable portrait of Mr. Ellis for a frontis- 
piece. Mr. Ellis was born at the very dawn of this century, Jan. 

27, 1800, and his useful life stretched over eighty-one years of it. 

No one can read the record of his life without feeling the influence 

of his power and enthusiasm over those with "whom he came in 

contact in life. His early writings were devoted mainly to educa- 
tioval topics. His business life was devoted to assurance, and he 
held high rank as an underwriter. His agency in the establishment 
of the Burbeck schools upon the sound basis of *‘ Conduct Before 

Culture,” proving that ‘* morality’,’ was not a ‘‘ dogma”’ is narra- 

ted in chapters well worthy of careful consideration. His work 

and letters covering the last half of his life prove him to have been 

a genuine philanthropist. That he held peculiar “‘ malthusian”’ 

doctrines cannot be denied, yet William Ellis will be remembered 

asa great teacher of ‘‘ conduct ”’ in the best sense of the term. 

Mopern Scrence Brste Lanps. By Sir J. W. 
Dawson, L L.D, F. R.S., F. G. S., author of ‘‘ The Story of 
the Earth and Man,’’ ete. With maps and lilustrations. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 599 pp., 74g x5. 

This author deserves the thanks of the reading public for shar- 
ing through his book the pleasure and profit of a tour in Italy, 
Egypt and the Holy Land, in which his aim was to study points in 
geology and physical features which might throw light on ancient, 
and especially on sacred, history. This line of research has brought 
out most interesting relations between Palestine and the ‘tand of 
the Pharaohs. So thoroughly has been the author’s observation 
and so candid are his conclusions, that they can be accepted as 
those of an expert. His volume is a veritable storehouse of infor- 
mation, and not its least merit is that the style makes it attractive 
and entirely comprehensible to general readers. The chapters on 
Syria and Bible scenes are perhaps the best, where all are good 
The illustrations are a strong feature. 


EaGLe AND Dove. By M. E. Clements, author of “The 
Story of the Beacon Fire,’ *‘ Sheltering Arms,’’ ete. 172 pp., 
74x5. Price, 80 cents. ‘ 

HAROLD’s Bripg. By A. L. O. E. London: Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. 228 pp., same size. Price, $1.00. 

These tales, by English authors, have their scenes on foreign 
soil. The former relates to the Franco-Prussian War, and deals 
with actual people and events during the tragedies of 1870, when 
Paris was under siege. The two great encampments, as viewed by 
Roéschen and her friends from the cathedral tower, are quite photo- 
graphic. Poor Rosy had to part with her pair of white doves, ‘‘ as 
innocent and beautiful as herself,’? because of jealousy that 
through her voyageurs she was communicating with the enemy. 
Prince Louis Napoleon is a prominent and sometimes a pathetic 
character. The latter book, by one so well and favorably known 
as the author of The Shepherd of Bethlehem and Exiles in Babylon, 
was penned while performing the work of a foreign missionary 
amid coolies and zenanas, and, like its companion, is a picture 
from life. 

MiscELLANEOUS READINGS AND Recrrations. Edited 
by H. E. Holmes, graduate of the National School of Elocution 
and Oratory, and teacher of Elocution. Philadelphia: Publica- 
tion Department, the National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
508 pp , 7x5 inches. 

This volume contains a large number of choice selections of prose 
and poetry, suited to first-class recitals, including humor, pathos, 
and eloquence, They are designed for public and social entertain- 
ment, and for use in schools and colleges, and embrace pieces ad- 
mirably adapted to drill exercises iu all the different qualities of 
voice, and also furnish a variety of impersonations. Miss Holmes 
shows discriminating judgment in these selections, many of which 
are new. There are none te offend a refined taste, and none that 
may not be read or recited before an audience, with good effect. 
The mechanical execution of the book is excellent, and adds an- 
other to the list of valuable and useful books, devoted to elocution- 
ary culture that have come from the press of the Publication De- 
partment of the National School of Elocation and Oratory, of 
which Mr. Shoemaker is the enterprising manager. 

Tae Nun or Kenmare. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 558 
pp., 74x 7. Price, $1 50. 

‘This is the autobiography of Sister M. Frances Clare (Cusack), 
otherwise known as the ‘‘ Nun of Kenmare,’’ whose services in the 
Irish famine of ten years ago brought her into notice, and who is 
also widely known through her charitable efforts to aid and elevate 
working girls. Commencing with her letter to Pope Leo, which 
has been discussed by the press, she tells a pathetic story of ecclesi- 
astical interference, which finally compelled her to abandon her 
cherished life-work. The extensive cireulation of the ‘‘ Nun's”’ 
former books entitles this to consideration,—not merely for the per- 
sonal history detailed, but for the social. and political facts pre- 
sented, which are especially important at this time. In this sense 
the book involves far more than a recital of prolonged disagree- 


ments between the author and her superiors. A fine portrait is| $1 


given. 

Evements OF PLANE ANALYTIC Geometry. By 
D. Runkle. Boston: Ginn & Co. 344 pp., 8} x6. Price, $2. 
Professor Runkle has done much toward making the fame of the 

Institute of Technology. He has qualities rarely possessed by one 

man; he is an enthusiast in higher mathematics, a devoted student, 

an investigator by taste; he has a literary instinct and the charm of 

a zealous advocate. 

What the Institute of Technology is, mathematically considered, 
among the higher institutions of learning in the country, this work 
is among its associates. The earlier chapters are treated with un- 
usual fulluess; the propositions frequently have more than one 
proof, and great care is taken to illustrate and enforce all parts of 
a subject. ‘The book is exhaustive, methodical, logical, and takes 
the student by easy stages through the entire subject. 


Tue Story or Mexico. By Susan Hale. New York: 

G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 417 pp., 8x6. Price, $1.50. 

It might be said that one who writes on Mexico is of necessity a 
romancist. ‘Ihe records of the shadowy tribes known chiefly 
through legendary lore, of the Toltecs and their traditions, the 
Mayas, Aztecs and Montezumas, Cortes and the Conquest, Hidalgo, 
Yturbide, Santa Anna, Maximilian, the Indians ancient and mod- 
ern, are unexcelled in material for story writing. Miss Hale’s 


book would well sustain its title, without having been cast in the 


series of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations.’’ She has combined the best to 
be found on historic pages with the fruits of a traveler's trained 
observation, thus presenting that neighboring though very distinct 
country in its old and new aspects. Picturesque and thrilling epi- 
sodes have fitting accompaniment of geologic and climatic condi- 
tions, and we are given some rare glimpses of society as at present 
existing. Nearly fifty illustrations re-inforce the descriptions of 
men and architecture, flora, ete., the Mexican flag, in colors, 
among the number. 


Business. By James Platt, F.S.S. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. 289 pp., 7x5. Price, 75 cents 

A work that has gone through seventy-five editions in England 
needs no other introduction to an American public. Twenty-five 
years ago the author was a member of the Committee of the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, London, when Mr. Barnum gave his famous 
lecture on ‘‘Humbng.’”’ He then prepared a lecture entitled 
** Business,” in which he challenged the position of Mr. Barnum, 
maintaining that business can be successfully conducted without 
humbug or cheating, if men are properly trained for it and are 
competent, industrious, and thrifty. The lecture was the founda- 
tion of this every-way valuable series of essays on Business, Busi- 
ness (Qualities, Industry, Perseverance, Calculation, Pradence, 
Tact, Integrity, Money, Bank Shares, ete., etc. The form in 
which this is now reproduced is a sufficient guarantee that it will 
be extensively read in America. 


Across Lots. By Horace Lunt. Boston: D. Lothrop 

Co. 253 pp., 7}x5. Price, $1.25. 

A delightful book, fall of the spirit of out-doors and sympathy 
with nature. The author, like Thoreau and Burroughs, is a per- 
sistent haunter of woods and fields at all seasons, awake to all 
sights and sounds. He describes the birds, the squirrels, the 
swarms of insects, the fish in the streams, and speculates upon 
their habits, in a way to interest all readers. There are notable 
sketches of winter and spring landscapes in ‘‘ A March Ramble,’’ 
** Leaves from an April Journal,”’ and ‘‘ Crosseut Views.’’ All 
lovers of out-door life will find ‘' -rough enjoyment in these pages. 


For Faira anp Freepom. A Novel. By Walter 
Besant. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 383 
EP.» 74x5}. Price, in cloth, $1.25; in paper, 50 cents. 

r. Besant is an inexhaustible and a leading novelist. Like 

Dickens, who made many of his studies on Londen Bridge, he 

photographs with his pen whatever of life in highways and by- 

ways is adapted to his purpose. His stories, and this in particular, 
are free from those traits and tendencies which have often cast re- 
proach on the name of romance. If accused of furnishing nothing 
higher than entertainment, the author of For Faith and Freedom 
might reply with the colonel, on being reminded that he was once 
only a drummer boy, ‘‘ But didn’t I doit well?’’ Readers gen- 
erally will agree in sustaining that point. 

Lonamans, Green, & Co., New York, have ready 

Parts VI. and VII., of Richard A. Proctor’s Old and New As- 

tronomy. 


From the popular publishers of books for the young, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, we have received Saved by Love, an inter- 
esting story of London streets, by Emma Leslie. 130 pp., decor- 
ated covers, sold at fifty cents. 


A very pleasing imaginative story for children, en- 
titled Lost,— Two Little Girls, is written by P. L. Gray, of Kansas, 
who shows talent in this line worth cultivating, and published by 
John B, Alden, of New York, who has put the little story of 128 
pages, 7} x 44, in fair print and pretty binding. 


Harper & Brotuers, New York, have issued, in a 
volume of 106 pages, Charles Reade’s trenchant utterances upon 
Bible characters, including his descriptions of the Bible as a liter- 
ary marvel, Aids to Faith, graphic portrayals of Nehemiah’s work, 
Jonah, David, and Paul. 


From the teeming press of Harper & Brothers we 
have a novel bearing the date of the new year, entitled The Weaker 
Vessel, of which D. Christie Murray, a well-known novelist, is the 
author. In quantity it would make a solid 12mo, in quality it will 
interest lovers of fiction generally. In paper covers, illustrated. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, have just added Tom 
Brown at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes, to their ‘‘ Classics for Chil- 
dren.’’ The books of this series are most carefully edited, printed 
in large type, on good paper, and firmly bound; and the publish- 
S are doing grand service by issuing them at so reasonable a price, 

cents. 


& WaaGna.is, New York, issue Yuture Proba- 
tion Examined (322 pp. ; price, $1.50), by William De Loss Love. 
It is a vigorous, scholarly, orthodox presentation of the position of 
the church fathers upon this subject through all the centuries of 
Christian history. It is also a clear statement of the present atti- 
tude of those who believe in and those who deny future probation. 


THe Woman’s Story is the striking title of a com- 
pilation of twenty stories, by twenty famous American womep, 
just issued from the press of John B. Alden, New York. 
story was selected by the author himself, and, with one exception, 
is preceded by a portrait. The book presents a ‘‘ composite ’’ story, 
which is characteristic of our ablest American story-tellers. Price, 


Messrs. Hoventon & Mirrttn, the Boston publishers, 
have issued a classified catalogue of their books by Western authors, 
by which it appears that these number nearly fifty. They include 
Bret Harte, Gen. Lew Wallace, E, R. Sill, Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, 
John Hay, Edith M. Thomas, and Mary N. Murfree (Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock) ; and the publishers announce that new authors of 
that section are likely to appear in the near future. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Cecil's Knight; by E. B. Hollis; price, $1.25.—Red Carl; translated 
from the German by Mary K. Ireland; price, $1.25.——Polished Stones 
and Sharpened Arrows; by C. W. Bibb ——A Happy Find; translated 
from the French by Miss E. V. Lee; price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

The Eoglishman of the Rue CaYo; by H. F. Wood; price, 25 cents. 
Philadelpnia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Civil Service Help Manual; by 1 ‘aad Eaton. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Seymour Eaton, 50 Bromfield St. 

First and Fundamental Truths. A Treatise on Metaphysics; by 
James MeCosh D.D; prise. $2.00. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

Memoir of William Ellis; by Ethel E. Ellis; price, $2.00. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

A Quaker Girl of Nanfucket: by Mary Catherine Lee; price, $1.25. 
——Tales of the White Hills; by athaniel Hawthorne: price, 15 cts, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co 


Politics as 4 Duty and as a Career; by Moorfield Storey ; price 26 cts. 
New York; G. P, Putuam’s Sous, 
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CHICAGO LETTER. 


Tue STARS AND Stripes FLoat Over THE COMMON 
ScHooL.— ENGLEWoOoD LEADS THE VAN. — PATRI- 
OTIC OVERSEERS IN THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS, 


The pupils of the seventh and eighth grades of the grammar 
schools of Englewood, under the supervision of O. T. Bright, were 
marshaled by their respective dram corps to the magnificent new 
high school building, at 10 o'clock, Friday morning, to celebrate 
Washington's birthday by raising the United States flag on the 
Lewis School. 

The exercises were opened by the singing of ‘‘America,’’ followed 
by a prayer, after which extracts from Washington's farewell ad- 
dress were read by a young student. ‘‘A Thousand Years” was 
sung by Mr. Harry Foster, the audience joining in the chorus. The 
day was cold and stormy, with flurries of snow, and Col. Parker 
alluded in a touching way to the trying winterat Valley Forge, 
and then said: ‘We come to plant the flag, which now has 
forty-two stars, upon the grandest institution of our country, the 
common school.”’ He introduced Rev. Lloyd Jenkins Jones as the 
orator of the day. 

Mr. Jones gave reminisceneas of the Civil War, when our arm- 
jes under Grant and McPherson were concentrated at Milikin’s 
Bend, on their way to the siege of Vicksburg. You have still to 
fight, are you equal to the attack? Do you reflect with borrowed 

lory the light of George Washington, or are you his children? 
fie spoke of Washington as an aristocrat in his tastes, but when a 
crown would have been offered him by a people accustomed to 
monarchical rule, he put it behind him, 

The speaker charged those before him not to dim the glory of 
Washington by undue ideality,—he was not a demi-god but a man. 
The marvelous paintings of Michael Angelo were becoming dimmed 
and almost obliterated by the smoke of the incense swung in cen- 
sers by devotees below. Washington was not a statesman like 
Thomas Jefferson, nora philosopher like Benjamin Franklin, nor 
a great general like Napoleon Bonaparte, yet he towered above 
them all. We all recognize this force of character. 

He said, ‘‘ Let this flag always wave when the admiral is on 
board; during school hours, while the work of making citizens is 
going on within.’’ The ‘* Red, White, and Blue,’’ was sung at the 
raising of the flag, and salutes were fired at intervals as the stars 
and stripes were borne triamphantly on the keen northwester. 


* 

The teachers of the city schools were instructed by Superintend- 
ent Howland to give appropriate patriotic exercises on Thursday 
afternoon, Feb. 21. Many of the rooms were beautifully decorated 
with flags and evergreens. 

The Patriotic Sons of America gave an entertainment last night, 
half the proceeds to be devoted to the purchase of flags for the pub- 
lie schools of Chicago. Thus patriotism gleams through the every- 
day occupations, the education, and recreations of our people. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


REVIEW or THR Rerorts OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL PRIN- 
CIPALS AND THE Ciry AND BorRouGH SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—THE WORK OF A YEAR, 

Pennsylvania's normal schovls, while they lay no claims to per- 
fection, take very craditable rank among ths normal schools of the 
country. They have had a difficult lesson to learn, —that their real 
province was the training of teachers to teach, and not in doing 
academic work; but they are learning this lesson, and learning it 
well, too. The principals of these schools are men of ability; the 
professors are trained teachers. New and better buildings are being 
erected; improved teaching appliances are supplied from year to 
year. 

Dr. George Morris Philips, the talented principal of the normal 
school at West Chester, who lately declined the presidency of Buck- 
nell University, has the opening report. He speaks in glowing 
terms of the work of the training department, as well he may, with 
such a superior teacher as Miss Mary A. Spear atitshead. He also 
reports the renovation of the buildings and the refi ting and re- 
furnishing of a number of the rooms. 

Dr. E. Oram Lyte has surpassed the expectations of his most 
sanguine admirers in the fine administrative ability he has dis- 
played in the management of the normal school at Millersville. 
The school is organized on a strictly pedagogical basis, and Dr. Lyte 
proposes maintaining the high standing established by De. Edward 
Brooks, its founder. . 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, whose fine attainments haye won for 
him a national reputation as scholar and educator, gives a healthy 
account of the Kutztown Normal School. The enrollment for the 
year approached seven hundred, the pupils were healthy aud zeal- 
ous, and the institution generally was prosperous. 

Principal D, C. Thomas, of Mansfield, graduated the largest class 
of the year,—eighty-six in all. Nine’y-one others passed the junior 
examination. Among the progressive movements introduced in the 
school during the year are the division of the pupils into smaller 
classes, the increase in the teaching force, and the erection of a 
gymnasium. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., the genial, courteous, and capable prin- 
cipal of the normal school at Bloomsburg, is unusually brief in his 
report; but the writer, from frequent visits to the school during 
the past year, happens to know that both Dr. Waller and his teach- 
ers are doing excellent work. The school never was in better con- 
dition, and never did so much to train good teachers as it is doing 


substantial character. 


The year has been one of success, the attendance good, 


burg. teachers and pupils earnest 


the attention to duty commendable, the 
faithful. 

"The = Haven Normal School, so lately destroyed by fire, — 

in @ prosperous condition when Principal James Eldon made his 

annual report. In it he offers two criticisms ; the one momen to 

the manner of distributing state aid to pupils, and the other refers 


he date of the final examinations. 
° The Indiana School reports a larger attendance than ones Sefeee. 
But Principal Darling does not regard attendance as the only indi- 
cation of success. The character of the work done and the spirit 
animating the pupils and the teachers, he rightly believes to be the 
true measure of normal school work. In these Indiana measures 

1. 
7 Theodore B. Noss, scholarly, enthusiastic, and successful, 
has made a most desirable reputation for the normal school at Cali- 
fornia. The professional zeal and uniformly good judgment of 
Dr. Noss are equalled only by the fine training and great good ny 
of his accomplished wife, Mrs. Mary B. Noss, who occupies t 7 
position of principal of the training department. Six hundred an 
thirty-eight different pupils attended this school the past year,—a 
gain of more than twenty-five per cent. over any previous year. , 

The year with Prin. J. A. Cooper, father of the normal schoo 
at Edinboro, brought a fall measure of success. Sixty persons 
graduated as teachers, and the trustees have decided to introduce 
manual training. 

Major A. J. Davis, principal of the lately organized school at 
Clarion, is meeting with success in his new field. He is looking 
well to the physical culture of his pupils, and has organized several] 
military companies. 

Pennsylvania has no educator whom she would less willingly spare 
than Supt. H. S. Jones, of Erie, For a quarter of a century Su- 

erintendent Jones has labored for the success of the schools of 

rie and for the teaching profession in Pennsylvania; and in all 
that he has done he has sought to lift life by alofty purpose. Old in 
experience and educational philosophy, he is young in spirit and en- 
thusiasm, and he never did better work for the good people of the 
lake city than he is doing at the present time. His report is char- 
acteristically clear and brilliant. 

Alleghany had a prosperous year. Supt. John Morrow reports 
the division of his teachers into classes for purposes of stady and 
improvement. There are 255 teachers in Alleghany, with an enroll- 
ment of 12,000 pupils. 

Supt. L. B. Landis says that the year at Allentown has been one 
of excellent results in all the grades. Teachers have shown more 
than ordinary devotion to their work, and salaries have been in- 
creased twelve per cent. 

Altoona is a growing city, and David S. Keith is a growing super- 
intendent. Few cities have made greater progress, and fewer still 
give greater promise of future development. 

J. H. Michener makes his final report of the schools of Ashland, 
having accepted a principalship in Philadelphia. He wasa success 
ful ey and in his resignation Ashland sustained a 
great loss, 

The true fraternal spirit must prevail at Beaver Falls. No jeal- 
ousies or disputes arose; no shirking of duty or responsibility ; 
work was not performed for the wages received alone, says Supt. 
M. L Knight 

Pennsslvania has but three lady superintendents at the present 
time,—Miss Ella Boyce of Bradford, Miss Matilda Booze of Bristol, 
and Miss Sarah Starkweather of West Chester. Two of the most 
deserving educators of the state,— Misses Anna Buackbee and H. 
Evelyn Brooks,—served as superintendents. Both are now en- 
gaged in other lines of educational work. 

Supt. Ebenezer Mackey is thoroughly alive to the needs of the 
schools of Butler. His teachers are well organized, and are doing 
good professional work. Miss Emily Brittain, the supervising 
principal of the primary schools, is a teacher of good attainments. 

Carbondale, Chambersburg, Corry, and Dunmore make good 
reports. Superintendent Forbes held semi monthly insticutes 
throughout the year; Superiutendent Hockenberry graduated a 
class of seven young ladies and four young gentlemen at the close 
of the last term; Superintendent Colgrove introduced itstruction in 
vocal music and freehand drawing ; and Superintendent Fowler was 
deservingly successful with his Arbor Day exercises. 

Chester has a substantial superintendent, and his work is of a 
In his annual report Superintendent Foster 
laments that the pupils’ progress should be measured entirely by a 
system of averages, since they fall into the way of studying, not 
under the healrhfal stimulus of a desire for knowledge, but incited 
by a kind of mania for ‘* marks.”’ 

Superiatendent Hoffman of Columbia held local institutes during 
the year, and a number of meetings for the discussion of work per- 
taining to the various grades. These grade meetings were found to 
be especially helpful. 

Supt. W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, the oldest superintendent 
continuously in service in the state, says that the experiment in the 
matter of the co-education of the sexes has given such convincing 
proof of the fitness and utility of the measure that every school in 
at epee a> be organized and classified on this basis. 

1e townships are creditably reported by their superintendents. 
—P. F. Fallon of Hazle, D. B. Gi > ' 
Collier of Miftiin. ’ B. Gilder of Plymouth, and John 

Superintendent Kinsley of Franklin mentions the loweri 
percentage of a tendance during the year, owing to Aapees Aedhe: 
and measles; and Superintendent Foose of Harrisburg reports a 
enrollment of 225 boys and 138 girls in night schools. ™ 7 

Conscientious, earnest, and painstaking David A. [arman has 
done a grand work as superintendent of the schools of Hazleton 
has the and zeal of his teachers, modified 
and improve curse of sta 
rentiment in the community. healthy edncational 

Johnstown, Lebanon, and Lock Haven enjoy th i 

8 of teaching; an uperi . 
crease in the school inary. om 

Superintendent Ballentine introduced drawin i 
the schools of Mahanoy City; Superintendent of 
port organized a class in psychology ; Superintendent Bullock wit 

ent Leister introdu i 
into the schools of Phanixville. vooal music as a branch of study 


to-day. 
Principal John F. McCreary has a happy report for Shippens- ; 


— 


The school sentiment at Lancaster is health and D 
with an able corps of teachers, is doing cussions work. "pelle ss 


i uction of the free textbook system, geometrical drawing is 
—— to be taught in por be: af grammar school, and book-keep- 
ing in the girls’ mmar school. : : 
ing verintendent Gotwals is meeting with eminent success at Nor- 
ristown. The high school department is strong ; the methods are 
good, and the best of harmony exists between superintendent, 
hers, and directors. 
 Gaperistendents Hotchkiss, Harpel, and Babcock, of Meadville, 
Shamokin, and Oil City, are rapidly pushing to the front in educa- 
tional matters. ‘Their reports bespeak advancement. ni 
Supt. George J. Luckey, of Pittsburg, is characteristically brief 
in his written report, although his statistical report shows progress 
all along the lines of his work. : 
Superintendent Patterson of Pottsville regrets that there is so° 
little ground for comparison in school work ; Superintendent Canon 
of Sharon touches the great work of the public schools ; Superin- 
tendent Shull of South Easton mentions his success in establishing 
aschool library; Superintendent Ditchburn of Tamanqua gradu- 
ated a class of nine; and Superintendent Strater of Titusville 
says his teachers are working along established lines. : 
Williamsport held a separate city institate, and Superintendent 
Trauseau is pleased with the plan; and Superintendent Shelley of 
York, in a well-written report, regrets that school visitation should 
have fallen into disuse. 
Superintendents Snyder of Reading, Phillips of Scranton, and 
Freeman of Shenandoah, are three of the ablest city superintend- 
ents in the state. They are alike distinguished for sound pedagog- 
ieal doctrines, skill in the application of principles, genuine profes- 
sional zeal, and uniform success in their work. 
Witt S. Monror, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The following statistics pertaining to the public schools of Cali- 
fornia are of interest: Total school children, 188,387; percentage 
of attendance, 93; male teachers, 1,086; female teachers, 5,853 ; 
total value school property, $10,563,780; income during year, 
$1,079,618; total yearly revenue, $5,132,413; total expenditure, 
$4,321,381; property to each child, $53; expended in cash, $22. 
Hoffman’s Catholic Directory gives the following information con- 
cerning Catholic denominational schools in San Francisco: Cath- 
olie population, 10,000; parochial schools, 25; academies, 22; col- 
leges, 6; theological schools, 26. 

COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

The teachers of E! Paso County held a very interesting and suc- 
cessful educational meeting at Fountain, Feb. 15 and 16. Supt. 
R. Berrey was chosen president, and Mr. L. B. Dyer, secretary. 
Papers were read by Prin. G. W. Musser, of Monument, Supt. R. 
Berrey, and others. 

Work has been begun on the Colorado Woman’s College which is 
to be established in Montrose, a suburb of Denver. It is proposed 
to raise $500,000 as a permanent endowment fund. It is the inten- 
tion to open the institution next September. 

An educational meeting will be held at Colorado City on March 
land2. Among those on the program is Professor Denton of 
Colorado College. 


GEORGIA, 


The schools of Athens are in public favor. Many families 
have moved to the ‘* Classic City’’ to enjoy her school facilities. 
In this respect Macon is also bound to hold a high position so long 
as Superintendent Zetler is in control. 

The colored teachers have petitioned State Commissioner Hook 
for a summer normal, the expenses to be paid from a fund for that 
purpose. 

Americus boasts of one of the cheapest and most efficient school 
systems of the state. 

Many of our teachers anticipate a pleasant meeting of the Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Athens, in May. 

The last Legislature made an additional appropriation of $165,- 
000 for 1889. This makes an aggregate of about seven hundred 
thousand dollars to be expended by the state. This is quite insuffi- 
cient when divided by 226,000, the number of school children. 

The results of the late war hew, left an “‘ineubus’’ upon our 
hands which our brethren of the East can appreciate only ia part. 
We are coming to the front, however. Note our march! 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Litchfield has fine schools, under the able supervision of Prof. 
E. V. W. Brokaw, assisted by Miss Fannie G. French, a graduate 
of Oberlin, There are three school buildings, eleven teachers, and 
545 pupils. The high school has recently been raised to the second 
class. The graduates ef this school are admitted to the freshman 
class of the university without examination. Miss Lillie Catheart, 
for many years missionary to the South Sea Islands, has presented 
the echool with a valuable collection of sea shells and curios from that 
far-away Jand. The class of 1889 is composed of seven ladies and 
two gentlemen. They will graduate early in June. 

Principal Gilman, of the Wabasha schools, and his teachers, have 
been visiting the Red Wing schools. 

A committee of the legislature has been visiting the normal 
schools of the state. 

The number of teachers who have taught in the same district 
three or more years is 727 for 1888, an increase of 46 per cent. over 
1887, and 120 per cent. over 1886. The number of normal grad- 
uates teaching in 1888 was 571, an increase of 60 per cent. over 
1886, The value of schoolhouses is $8,162,021, an increase of 
18 per cent. in two years. School libraries have in two years in- 
creased 75 per cent., to $55,798. 

Eight new school buildings were erected and occupied in Min- 
neapolis during the past school year. 

— very interesting union teachers’ meeting was held at Red 
ing, Saturday, Feb. 2, by the teachers of Pierce County, Wis., 
- the teachers of Goodhue County, Minn. Saperiatendents 
rewer of Pierce County and Engstrom of Goodhue County were 


present. 


HENRY HOLT &« Co. 


Spanhoofd’s Deutsche Grammatik. By 
A. W. Spanhoofd, Master in St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H. | 
16mo, 187 pp. Teachers’ price, 75 centa. 


A synopsis of the wost important roles in German Grammar | 


written in German, and supplemented by a series of practical drill | 


29 West 23d St., New York. 


Otis’s Elementary German. Part JI. 16mo 
144 pages, uniform with Part I. Teachers’ price, 40 cents. 


This book expands the work of Part I. b f 
‘ uller 
e$ a prac atic 
the subjects of Composition and Derivation, dea. of the Feladions of mor 


giish to German words. 
pendently of Part 1. It is complete in itself, and can used inde- 


‘'S LATEST BOOKS. 


Kaiser’s Erstes Lehrbuch, 


Teachers’ price, 65 cents. 


A new German book on the Natural Method, with many points 
of difference from its predecessors. 


239 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


12mo, 128 pp- 
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Feb. 28, 1889, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WISCONSIN, 


Of the following institutes the first six will be 
conducted by L. D. Harvey, the next six by A. J. 
Hatton; the next four by T. B. Pray; the next 
four by S. Y. Gillan; ‘and the remaining one by 
H. Keyes. 


County. Place. Time. 
Pierce. Ellsworth. March 11. 
Washburn. Spooner. March 18. 
Barron. Chetek. March 25, 
St. Croix. New Richmond. April 1. 
St. Croix. Baldwin. April 4. 
Burnett. Grantsburg. April 8. 
Vernon. Viroqna. March 11, 
Vernon. Hillsboro. March 18, 
Green. Monroe. March 25, 
Dunn. Menomonie. April 1. 
Ean Claire. Eau Claire. April 8. 
Wood. Marshfield. April 11, 
Sauk. Delton. March 18, 
Buffalo. Mondovi. March 25, 
La Crosse. West Salem. April 1. 
Dane. Stoughton. April 8. 
Portage. Plover. March 18. 
Fond da Lae. Yond du Lae. March.25., 
Jackson. Black River Falls. April 1. 
Trempealean. Galesville. April 8. 
Jefferson. Lake Mills. April 1. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


A new departure was made this year in the mat- 

ter of examinations in the schools of Durham. 
Three days before Feb. 1, the teachers were in- 
formed that certain of their classes would be 
examined in public on that date. At the ap- 
pointed time, before the Board of Education and 
a large audience, oral examinations of these 
schools were made in arithmetic, reading, grammar, 
singing, map-drawing, civil government, physiol- 
ogy, and drawing. There was no ‘speaking 
pieces,’’? but the examinations were upon the 
actual work of the term, and it is said reflected 
great credit upon both pupils and teachers. It is 
believed that the adoption of the town system of 
schools has been a prominent factor in securing 
this added efticiency in the schools. 
«- There was a prize speaking contest by the pu- 
pils of the Manchester schools recently, at which 
six prizes were given, ranging from $13 to $5. 
Miss J. M. Thompson secured the first prize. 

Prof. H. A. Hitchcock, of the Thayer School 
of Engineering, Hanover, is a member of a com- 
mission of five now in New York City, examining 
pen submitted for the pro Nicaragua 
canal. 

Judge J. B. Fassett, of the Nashua Board of 
Education, died recently. He had served as presi- 
dent of the Board for several years. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The teachers of Somerville, to the number of 
120, have formed a teachers’ association with 
Superintendent C. E, Meleney as president, and 
George L. Baxter as vice-president. These are 
the ‘** principles’’ of the new organization : 

This association holds : — 


1. That the highest end of education is the 


formation of character. 

2. That this end is to be attained through the 
complete and harmonious development of the hu- 
man being in his three-fold nature, — physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. 

3. That intellectual development depends upon 
the conscious self-activity of the individual in the 
exercise of all the faculties of perception, thought, 
and expression. 

4. That a system of education should furnish 
such instruction and training as shall stimulate all 
the energies of the child in their natural order 
and at the proper time, by means of appliances, 
material, and subjects of instruction adapted to 
the powers of the pupils. 

5. That each grade of school should pro- 
vide for the acquisition of knowledge, the de- 
velopment of thought power, and the use of ex- 
pression in all its appropriate modes, whether by 
construction, drawing, or language. 

6. That the child is of more importance than 
the school; that the natural growth of the child 
in his three-fold character should never be subor- 
dinate to the maintenance of an organization or 
machine. 

7. That no system of classification, examina- 
tions, or promotions should interfere with individ- 
ual progress and growth; that no series of text- 
books, apparatus, or contrivances should hamper 
instruction, or standin the way of the discovery 
and investigation of truth; and that no effort 
should be made to attain excellence in any subject 
of instruction for its own sake, to the detriment 
of the progress of the child in the process of 
character-building. 

8. That to fully comprehend the importance of 


HAVE YOU NOTICED that the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association of Chi has fi'led 500 
positions in the States west of New York, during 
the past six months. No other Agency has filled 
50 in the same territory. 


LARGE RECEPTION Rooms have been secured 
at 70 and 72 Dearbora Street, Chicago, by the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago. 
Call or send your address and get their circulars. 
CATARRH CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying ever 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self .ad- 


dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
WarrenSt NY. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


our calling, and to accomplish the arposes of a 
education, we, as to the 
— attainable, to the 
mastery of principles, to the emancipati 
stereotyped methods 

. And that we all, being members of one bod 
and realizing the feopentanne of each and oa 
one to the whole system, hold it to be our duty to 
give to each other all the sympathy, aid, and codp- 
eration in our power, and, so far as the opportuni- 
ties may permit, undertake to familiarize our- 
selves with the aims, the principles, and the meth- 
ods of the several departments, in so far as such 
knowledge may contribute to the general welfare 
and progress, and render our individual work 
more harmonjous and more effective. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From February 20 to February 26, inclusive.) 


— Riot at Kilkenny. 

— Terrible famine in Corea. 

— Gladstone back in England. 

_— Plot to murder Lord Salisbury. 

— President signs the Nicaragua Canal bill. 

— Death of Millionaire Flood of California. 

— Kenna reélected senator from West Virginia. 

— William O’Brien sentenced to six month’s 
imprisonment. 

— Germany gives an Austrian factory a large 
order for rifles. 

— Students at Middletown, Conn., joke with 
dynamite bombs. 

— The Senate votes $40,000 each for statues of 
Logan and Sheridan at Washington. 

-- The confession of a witness damages seriously 
the Times defence in the Parnell case. 

— The President signed, on the 22d, the bill to 
admit North and South Dakota, Montana, and 
Washington. 

— Signing of a supplementary treaty of com- 
merce, amity, and navigation between the United 
States and Japan. 

— Pacific coast custom officers report that many 
Chinamen are evading the exclusion law by getting 
into the country from British Columbia. 

— Prof. Wm. C. Bowen, principal of the Bor- 
dentown (N,J.) FemaleCollege, will institute legal 
proceeding against persons whom he charges with 
being instrumental in breaking up bis school. 


AS A NERVE TONIC 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. S. L, Clarence, Iowa, says: 
**T have used it to grand effect in a case of neu- 
ralgic fever, and in uterine difficulties. Also, in 
cases where a general tonic was needed. For a 
nerve tonic, I think it is the best I have ever used, 
and can recommend it most confidently.’’ 


Do You WANT a first-class position ? Is it not 
probable that a Teachers’ Agency that fills places 
is more likely to help you than one that does not ? 
Investigate the Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 
You will find one that *‘ fills places,’ — not a half 
dozen or a score,—but hundreds. 


you Sic 


Do you have pains about the chest and sides, 

and sometimes in the back? Do you feel dull and sleepy ? 
Does your mouth have a bad taste, especially in the morn- 
ing? Is there a sort of sticky slime collects about the 
teeth? Is your appetite poor? Is there a feoling like a 
heavy load on the stomach, sometimes a faint, all-gone sen- 
sation at the pit of the stomach, which food does not satisfy? 

-Are your eyessunken? Do your hands and feet becomo 


cold and feel clammy? Have you a dry cough? Do you 


expectorate greenish colored 


matter? Are you hawking 


and spitting all or part of the time? Do you feel tired all 
the while? Are you nervous, irritable and gloomy? Do 


you have evil forebodings? Is there a giddiness, a sort of 
whirling sensation in the head when rising up suddenly? 


Do your bowels become costive? Is your skin dry and hot 
at times? Is your blood thick and stagnant? Are the 
whites of your eyes tinged with yellow? Is your urino 
scanty and high colored? Does it deposit a sediment after 
standing? Do you frequently spit up your food, sometimes 
wiih a sour taste and sometimes with a swect? Is this 
frequently attended with palpitation of the heart? Has 
your vision become impaired? Are there spots before 
the eyes? Is there a feeling of great prostration and 


see this notice again. 


weakness? If you suffer from any of these s t 
send me your name and I will send you, by ang — 


Qne Rorrle o} Medicine 
One Rorrle ot) REE 


Address, naming this paper, Prof, HART, 212 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


Tue Co-OrERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago*has no need to talk about the 
‘calls’? it has not had the gift or ability to fill. 


Its space is all taken up with ‘‘ actual work done,”’ 
instead of advertising work it was unable to do. 


Mommsen 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommscn, 


By C. Bryans and F. J. R. Henvy, 


Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. 
—Itisa genuine boon that the es- 
sential parts of Mommsen’s Rome | ver 
are thus brought within the easy | an 
reach of all, and the abridgment 
seems to me to preserve unusually 
well the glow and movement of 
the original. I trust that the ex- 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, 
Princeton College.—"* It will be a 
welcome book to teachers 
Students. I 
use it with my classes, and 
it will be widely adopted as a text- 
book in our schools and colleges.” 


Abridged. 


OnE 12m0, $1.75. 


Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD, Univ 
of City of New York.—*‘*I have 
convineed myself that the conden- 
sation has been accurately and ju- 
diciously ettected. I heartily com- 
mend the volume as the most ade- 
quate embodiment, in a single vob 
ume, of the main results of mod 


shall be glad to 


elieve 


cellence of the work will be appre- 
ciated by teachers and scholars.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, : : : 


Special Net Rates to Teachers 


ern historical research in the field 
of Roman affairs.” 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


CHAUTAUQUA, 1889 


LEWIS MILLER, President. 


JOHN H. VINCENT, Chancellor. 


HAUTAUQUA IS NOW AN ACKNOWLEDGED CENTER 

OF WIDE-SPREAD EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. 

vides opportunities for contact with LIVE TEACHERS 

for acquiring the BEST TEACHING METHODS. 

rivaled for the variety and scope of its departments, and 
for the character of its general programme. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ RETREAT, under the charge of Dr. 
J. W. DICKINSON, of Boston, assisted by a CORPS of able instruct- 
ors, is a source of wonderful inspiration and practical knowledge. 


It pro- 


It stands un- 


Do Not Make Your Summer Plans Before Learning All About Chautauqua. 


Address for full information, 


W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ANOTHER MATHEMATICAL LIBRARY 


FOR SALE. The other, recently advertised, 244. 
ld. This consists of 55 vols. of | 


volumes,—has been so 
choice books, and will be sold together, for $75. 
Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


ACTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 


By CHARLES M. BARROWS, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1 .50. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING, CO., 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Board and Instruction in Germany. 


Persons desiring a comfortable home with the best 
of instruction in Modern Languages are requested 
to address Fri. ANNA SANNEMANN, 26 HEINRICH 
Sr., HANOVER, GERMANY. Further information 
can be had by applying to H. 8S. TARBELL, Supt. of 
Publie Schools, Providence, R. I. eow 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method, Simple, Scientific, Complete. 
Taught last season at Chautauqua. Highly endorsed 
by Bishop Vincent, Joseph Cook, Dr. Johu 
Hall, and many other eminent men. 


No Restriction in Use. 


The system, after thorough revision, has been di- 
vided into three equal parts, each part contain- 
ing three lessons. No restriction is placed upon the 
use of the Method. The system challenges compar- 
The price of each part is ONE 


ison with any other. 
DOLLAR. 

For qr containing full information. or for 
lessons, address BERT W. WHITE, 


Bex 1341. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SPECIAL TEACHER'S EXCURSION TO 


PARIS 


visiting England, France, Germany, the 
Rhine, Belgium and Holland. All travel and 
hotels FIRST-CLASS. Finest line of Steamers cross- 
ing,the Atlantic. pow .R tem, Rooms are being 
rapidly taken. Send for circular, free. 

E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 


ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
Spring Term commences, April 1, 189. 


FOR SALE, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70 000; still the entire 
pro’ erty with the good will of the school is offered 
for $35,000, on ag terms. 
Apply to 1IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


by N England Pab. Ce. 
Agents Wanted Bonen,” 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No, 9. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Civil Service Help Manual. > ‘ 

First and Fundamental Truths. . . 

Tales of the White Hiils. . ‘ 

Butterflies of North America. 
Bible View of the Jewish Church. . ° . 
Toilers of Babylon. . 

The Weaker Vessel. 
Reading Club and Handy Speaker (No. 19). 
Aryans, Semites, and Jews. ° 
Lessons in Elementary Mechanics. . 
Letters on Literature. . ‘ ° 
Social Progress. . ° 
Colloquies in ° ° 
England in the Fifteenth Century. . . . 
kn Palace and Fauborg. ° 
Present Condition of Economic Science. __. ‘ 
Stock Exchanges of London, Paris, and New York. 
Life of Mahomet. F 5 
Ladies in Parliament. . ° ° 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language. ° 
A Reading of Earth. ‘ e ° 
Truth About Russia. > 
Jonathan and his Continent. , ‘ 


Author. Publisher. 

Marx D Appleton & Co, N Y $3 00 
Eat ‘n Seymour Faton, Boston 1 00 
McCosh Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 2 00 
Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 15 
Edwards “ “ . 2 25 
Crosby Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 ~ 
Farjeon Harper & Brothers, N Y 

Lee and Shepard, Boston 

ur e ‘ 

Grieve Longmans, Green & Co, NY 50 
Twells “6 1 75 
Denton E P Dutton & Co, N Y 4 +4 
G T Nelson & Sons, “ 1 50 
Lunt G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 75 
Irving Scribner & Welford, NY 60 
Green John Wiley & Sons, N Y 2 00 
Meredith Maemillan & Co, N - 1 50 
Stead Cassell & Co, N Y 2 50 
Bloust & Allyn 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. | 


Tue John Church Co., 74 West Fourth St., 
Cincinnati, O.; Root & Sons Music Co., 200 
Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. ; and the J. Church 
Co., 19 East 15th St., New York City, combined, 
are among the leading music publishers of the 


United States. They supply everything in the 
music line, —music, music books, and any kind of 
musical instrument, and furnish catalogues free to 
those desiring goods in their lines. They also 
publish ‘‘ The Musical Visitor,’’ a monthly jour- 
nal devoted to the interests of music and masicians, 
each number of which contains from 12 to 16 
pages of choice Anthems and Organ Music in ad- 
dition to interesting reading matter; Price, $1.50 
per year. Sample copy sent for 10 cents. 

Their recent publications of Sheet Music include 
some of the choicest Vocal and Instrumental com- 
positions of the day. The Vocal issues include 

‘All Day’’ (song) by Amy B. Sykes; ‘‘ A Kiss 
in a Canoe’’ (song) music by Geo. Jarvis; ‘‘ The 
Sea Hath its Pearls,’’ by Bischoff, 50c; ‘‘ Oue 
Sweet Thonght Subdues,’’ by McCauley, 30c. ; 
** O How Plentiful’’ (sacred duet) by W. F. Sudds, 
40c.; ‘‘A Pretty Lullaby,’’ by Bellstedt, 30c. ; 
** Pall de String an’ Stop de Car,’’ Bristow, 35c. ; 
**Leaving Bonnie Mary,’’ by Cogswell, 30c. ; 
* The Bustle has to Go,’’ by Manning, 30c.; ‘‘ If 
Thou’lt be True to Me,’’ by Taylor, 35c.; ‘‘ In 
the Golden Summer Time,’’ by Bischoff, $1.00; 
**1’s gittin’ Sorry for you, Lawd,’’ by Westen- 
dorf, 30c.; ‘* Longing,’’ by Yoakley, ‘5c. ; 
‘Home at Last Forever,’’ by Maxwell, 40c. ; 
**Send out Thy Light (sacred duet), by Sudds, 
40c.; ‘‘In a Little While More,’’ by Gill, 80c; 
The Retreat,’’ by Costa, 75c.; ‘‘ That Wonder- 
ful Book,’’ by Lincoln, 30c.; ‘‘ Dear Heart,’’ by 
Mattei, 40c. ; ‘‘ Coming Home to Me,’’ by Dicken, 
4Qc.; Rose Queen Waltz,” by Crowe, $1.00. 

The latest Instrumental issues include ‘‘A 
Night in the Tropics’’ by List; ‘* Ecstacy’ (ga- 
votte), by Sudds, for piano; ‘‘ The Golden But- 
terfly’’ (easy waltz), by Aubrey De Vere; ‘‘ Med- 
itation, No. 1 (organ), by Knopfel, 30c.; ‘‘ Gen. 
Sheridan’s Funeral March,’’ by Winthrop, 40c. ; 
** Press Club Gavotte,’’ by Boex, 35¢.; 
Paloma”’ (mandolin), by Hodges, 50c.; 'T'wi- 
light Waltz,’’ by DeVere, 40c.; ‘* Boquet Schot- 
tische,’’ by Lighton, 40c.; ‘‘ Boulanger March’’ 
(mandolin), by Winthrop, 50c; ‘* Frances Polka,’’ 
by Preyer, 40 cts. 


Ir you have had experience as a teacher, or 
have made preparation for teaching, and desire a 
position for September next, we would advise you 
by all means to send your name and address to Mr. 
C. J. Albert, manager of the School and College 
Bureau, at Eimherst, Ill., and request him to send 
you circulars and blank. Many of the most im- 
portant positions in public schools, normal schools, 
academies, colleges, universities, etc., were filled 
by him last season. His facilities are such that 
he will know of about all the important vacancies 
in the country. 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and s 
ere ne UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and a 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Jones (to Editor of Chicago Tribune).—‘‘ I 
want to take the Tribune this year.’’ 
Editor.—*‘ All right. Six dollars, please.” 
Jones.—‘* Yes, I know, but last year I sub- 
scribed for the Snideville Honest Dealing, pub- 
lished way down in Illinois somewhere, and it did 
not have a bit of news in it. I don’t propose to 
pay for another paper till I know whether it’s 
to have any news in it or not.”’ 
Editor.—When you decide to subscribe for a pa- 
per again, don’t go to Snideville, or any other dis- 
tant llinois town, bat subscribe for the leading 
daily of the great West. Don’t expect Snideville 
in news. 
you have made a mistake and registered in a 
Teachers’ Agency in Snideville, the sooner you find 
out your mistake and register in The Teachers’ 
tive Association, in the heart of the great 
Metropolis of the West, at Chicago, the sooner 
you will be in the way of getting the news, and 


The Kodak. 

ANYBODY can ase 
the Kopak. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAk Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE KASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Autumn: wheezy, sneezy, freezy ; 
Winter: slippy, drippy, nippy; 
Spring: showery flowery, bowery ; 
Summer: hoppy, croppy, poppy. — Brady. 


— We would respectfully call attention to the ad- 
vertisement of Prof, J. A Lawrence, in this paper, 
who sendsa free recipe for treatment to any per- 
son sending their name and address. 


— Boston is, perhaps, the only city in the uni- 
verse where they give a child a rattle on its first 
birthday anniversary, and on its second a set of the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica.’’—Somerville Journal. 

TrrepD, LANGUID FEELING.— Mary 
H. Jewitt, 4 Terrace Lodge, old High Rock, 
Lynn, Mass., lost flesh and badly run down from 
overwork, cured by Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound, 
Earnestly recommends it to all ladies who have a 
tired, languid feeling. 

—One of these dollars is a counterfeit, 
ma’am.”’ ‘‘ How ean you tell?’’ ‘“‘Simply by 
sound, Just tap it and hear how clear the genu- 
ine sounds, That's tenor. Notice when | tap 
the other one. That’s base.’’—Texras Siftings, 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption i they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


_ —The ink used by the Saxons was superior, it 
is claimed, to that used in the present day, but 


‘OP | they needed the Esterbrook Pen to write with it. 


_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
d from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, row the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arisi 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 
— Rain water is said to be good for the com- 
used with soap it is 
quently of value in preserving th i 
boys’ — Barger Bua 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, h 
laced hands by an East Thdia ned 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumpt on, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat an Lung Affections. 
also a penve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German French 
or English, with full directions for ring 

wi 


also of recommended to i 
being men 4 class position 


— Sent by mail by addressi fr and 
i . 
ing papet, W. A. NovEs,. 149 Powers’ Block, 


Séhool 


A Series of Papers from 
By W. S. 
Musical Editor, and Teacher of Music in t 


This is one of the best exp 
Methods of teaching Vocal Mus 
fered to the public. 


Address 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Musgié 


the “American Teacher,’ 1888, 


TILDEN, 


he State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


ositions of approved Principles and 
ic in our Public Schools ever of- 


PAPER, PRICE, 20 CENTS. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


B. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Normal and Business College, at the South “a 
thorough graduate from the best normal school or 


university, in Art and Se and In- 
] Musie and Art. pply at_once to 
se HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
and HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., ton. 


WANTED, 

In an Academy in Nebraska, a gentleman artist, to 
teach the rudiments of drawing, perspective, etc., 
and must be a master of Water Colors and India 
Ink. Salary, $1,000 to $1200. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class intermediate school very near Boston, 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
who can be seen at work in their own schools. 
Vocal music is required. Salary, $500. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman whose ability 
and musical attainments qualify him to organize and 
conduct a Music Department of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give instruction on all 
varieties of string and wind instruments. A g 
position for the rightman. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston 


New! Important! Interesting ! 


JUST ISSUED, 


STORY CARDS primary GLASSES. 


Twenty Pictures ; Twenty Lessons in Reading, and 
Twenty Lessons in Spelling. On Bristol Board, 
5%4x7- Supplementary to any Primer. By LAURA 
F. ARMITAGE. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


Primary Writi 
riting’, 
A Twenty - Page Pamphlet, 
By Miss MARA IT... PRATT. 
This little book elaborates an ingenious method of 
tenching the Elements of Penmanship to 


young children. 
Sent by mail to any address on receipt of 153 cts. 


EASTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


NW PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
A and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
Wy using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
#1.00, No previous ynowlodge of music whatever re. 
quired. Sendfor book of testimonials free. Address 

The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


CHEQUE BANK (Limited), 


ESTABLISHED 1873. 
4 Waterioo Place, 


HEAD OFFICE : ‘Regent Street, LONDON. 


TRUSTEES: 
Right Honorable EARL BEAUCHAMP, 
Right Honorable JoHN BRIGHT, M. P., 
BANKERS, BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The Cheque Bank issues cheques for the use of 
travellers, available in every town of any importance 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, in all parts of 
Europe and elsewhere, 

The cheques are issued in amounts from one pound 
and upwards; the value perforated in each cheque, 
and are sold singly or in books, as required. 

The cheques are taken as cash by the British gov- 
ernment offices, by nearly all the steamship and rail - 
way companies, and by the principal hotels in Eu- 
rope, and are taken also by nearly all the leading 
shops in London 

Parties requiring to remit money to. their friends 
or relations visiting any part of Europe, will find that 
the CHEQUE BANK CHEQUEs are the cheapest and 
safest, and best form of money order to send. 

Teachers Visiting Eurepe will find the Cheque 
Bank cheques the safest and most convenient form 
of carrying 

Visitors to the Paris Exhibition this summer can 
get the “Cheque Bank” cheque cashed at upwards 
rd ny: | banking houses situated in different parts of 

1e city. 

A private hand book, containing a list of the 
Bank’s correspondents, together with any informa- 
tion that may be required, will be furnished on ap- 
plication to 

E. J. MATHEWS & CoO., Agents, 
CHEQUE BANK (Limited), United Bank Building, 
cor. Wall Street and Broadway, New York. 

REFERENCES BY PERMISSION.—John W. Mackay, of 
the Mackay- Bennett Cable Co.. New York; F. O. French, 
Prest. Manhattan Trust Co., New York: 8. A. Caldwell, 
Esq., Prest. Fidelity Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Co., Phila ; Sam’! R. Shipley, Esq., Prest. Provident Life 
Insurance and Trast Co., Phila.; fhomas Cochran, Esq, 
Prest. Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Phila. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


‘yf ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Wi Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Ele: 
tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

\Yi for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further prnewere apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 


Mass. 
For circulars, ete., address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For ogues, the 
principal, A. G. A.M. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


STE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, DB Hadar, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. ©. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


Has a systematic course of study, incl di 
A new method of Analysis, N 
oughly taught. ‘Scientite and 


Summe 
r Institute City. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


one in every departm conf 
pring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for par weeks, begining July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 
LEY EMERSO “Press, 
N, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


INDERGA 


ATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, WN. Y. 
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Feb. 28, 1889. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Cassell & Company of New York publish the 
Quiver, Cassell’s Family Magazine, and the Maga- 
zine of Art,—three valuable and interesting periodi- 
cals. The Quiver is largely devoted to religious and 


moral articles suitable for Sunday reading in the 
homes of intelligent peeple. While the Family 
Magazine abounds in choice serial stories, com- 
plete stories, and a grand variety of miscellaneous 
papers, many of which are chermingly illustrated. 
‘The March number has a handsome picture of a 
young girl for the frontispiece. The Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould writes of the “ Elixir of Youth,’ 
while ‘J. W. S.”’ describes ‘‘ All Night at a 
Junction,’ which gives us an excellent idea of the 
life of the man who works the switches from the 
signal tower. Housekeepers will be interested in 
‘*Our New House and its Plenishings,’’ also in 
the monthly instalment of ‘‘Our National School 
of Housewifery.’”’ One who has euffered from 
Stammering and Stuttering ’’ gives himself as a 
warning to parents who do not have their children 
broken of this difficulty while they are young, 
which is the only time that anything can be done. 
‘* Our Second Visit to Mars”’ takes the reader up 
among the stars, and the fashion letters from Lor - 
don and Paris bring her down egain to this ter. es- 
trial ball. There are the serials of the New Year 
still running, and there are short stories and poeiry, 
and a ‘*Gatherer’’ full of useful informatior. 
Cassell & Co., New York; 15 cents a number, 
$1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Scottish Review for January contains 
nine valuable articles. Charles G. Shaw treats of 
‘* Local Government in Scotland,’ showing the 
scope of the new bill to be brought before the 


House of Commons next session by the Govern- 
ment. T. B. Saunders writes of ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment of the Faust of Legend.”’” A Memoir of the 
Life of John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D., by Mrs. Oli- 
phant is reviewed, and the ability of this great 
teacher is shown most conclusively. Scotland has 
given the world a eoterie of forceful men, but none 
of more wisdom and influence for in his 
sphere than Principal Tulloch. ‘‘ The White 
Lady,’’ by the late Ivan Turgenieff, is shown to 
be an extraordinary work of the imagination. 
Edward J. Grabam’s discussion of ‘‘ The Relig- 
ious Education Difficulty in England’ is the one 
article which will most inierest American educat 
ors. The “ battle of sects’’ is still going on 
there. ‘ The Last Resting-Place of St. Andrew ”’ 
presents a very unique picture of Southern Europe. 
** East Africa and the Slave Trade”’ is a timely 
article, presenting a bird’s-eye view of the eastern 
half of the Dark Continent as it is to-day. The 
Summaries of Foreign Reviews and of Contempo- 
rary Literature, are full and valuable. This au- 
thorized edition is published in New York by the 
Leonard Scott Publieation Company, at 29 Park 
Row. Price, $4 00a year; single numbers, $1.25. 
— The Andover Review, February number, con- 
tains five able leading articles, as follows: ‘‘ The 
Tragic Motif in Browning’s Dramas,’’ by Prof. 
C. ©. Everett; ‘‘The Problem of the Second 
Service on Sunday,’ by Dr. Alexander McKenzie ; 
** The Evolution of the Relation between Capital 
and Labor,’’ by Mr. Adam Shortt; ‘‘ The Intel- 
lectual Life of America,—a Supplement,’’ by Mr. 
H. S. Paneost; ‘* Professor Shedd’s ‘ Dogmatic 
Theology,’ ’’ by Professor Harris. In Professor 
Harris’ searching review of Dr. Shedd’s theology, 
it is noticed that nearly ove fifth of the two vol- 
umes is devoted to ‘‘ The Nature and Apostasy of 
Man,’’ and two pages to ‘* Heaven.’’ It is not 
mentioned here, though it is a fact, that eighty- 
eight pages are devoted to ‘‘Hell.’’ The edito- 
rials are: The Preservation of Spiritual Christian- 
ity, A Roman Catholic Journal on the School 
Question, The Salaries of Ministers, A Communi- 
cation on ‘‘ The Problem of the Country Church,”’ 
with the usual reviews and book notices. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4 00 per year. 


— The English Iliustrated Magazine for Febru- 
ary opens with a fine ‘‘ Portrait of a Lawyer,” 


DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 
Miss Lena Jndkins, a danghter (17 ] 
of Mr, and Mrs. R. C. Judkins, ot Boston oC 
Lypn, CURED by Dr. Longee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 


with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standi 
after 11 Physicians had failed ‘Almost 


Now in perfect health. 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Harmon Hall, 


Justice of the 
Peace, 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Macy Bitte Leighton, a daughter (16 yrs. old) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison G, Leighton, 16 Bickford 
Court, Lynn, CURED by Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 
gous of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 

ischarging eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 
hospitals. Perfectly cured and withouta blemish. 


SWORN TO 
AC BEFORE 


Calvin B. Tuttle, 


Justice of the 
Peace, 


SCROFULA AND DROPSY. 


Mrs. Betsy Hull, 79 years old, living at 17 Court 
St., Medford, Mass., CURED by Lougee’s Vital- 
izing Compound of aterrible case of Scrofulons 
Humor, with which was combined Liver Com- 
plaint and Dropsy. Head and face one mass of 
sores. Now skin is perfectly clear and general 


V. 


health perfectly restored. Physicians givea 
her np. 
Sworn to Before 
CHAS. F, PAIGE, 


VITALIZING COMPOUND. 


Sold by all Druggists, $1. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 


engraved by O. Lacour, from a painting by Mo- 
roni. The articles are varied, as usual, and many 
of them admirably illustrated. The leading con- 


tributors are F. Marion Crawford, who furnishes 
Chapters X.-XII. of “Sant Llarid’”?; W. W. 
Fenn on ‘‘ Moated Houres,’’ with many engrav- 
ing ; ‘*‘ Cognac,’’ by H. Barton Baker ; ‘* Coridon’s 
Song,’’ from ‘‘ Walton’s Complete Angler,’’ with 
eight illustrations by Hugh Thom ; Chapters 
VIIL.-X. of ‘* The House of the Wol ,” by Stan- 
ley J. Weyman, and ‘‘ Dordt,’’ with illustrations 
by the author, Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A. 
H. D. Traill furnishes a very readable ‘‘ Et Cat- 
era.’”’ Price, $1.75 per year; single numbers, 15 
cents. New York: Maemillan & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Scottish Review for January; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

The Magazine of Art for March; terms, $3.50. New 
York: Cassel! & Co. 

The Catholic World for March; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: 6 Park Place. 

The Chautauquan for March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood Pub. House. 

Cassell’s sgemne for March; terms, $1.50. New 
York ; Cassell & Co. 

The Academy for February; terms, $150 a year. 
Syracuse: George A. Bacon. 

The Author for February; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Is Re iew for February; terms, 

unkel’s Musica view for Fe H 

$2.00 a year. St. Louis; Kunkel Bros. 

Treasure Trove f r February; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New York: 25.Clinson Place. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to. be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“IT write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers, when 
called upou by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been great to mer committee for 
seve ears ecept our thanks. 

. JONA. LAMSON, Chairman School Board. 

Hamilton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 

“Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice 
of vacancies, confirms my favorable regard for your- 


self and your Bureau.” 
. A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools. 


Princeton, Ind., Dee. 16, 


HIRAM ORCUTT, ManaGEn, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring aod Autumn of 1889 are 


coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


“T am much pleased with my school, and thank 
you for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
this the second time.” A. W. T. 

Cummingstown, Mass. 

“You have done me a great service in placing me 
it this High School.” F. WB. 

« Buffalo, N.¥., Jan, 3, 1889. 

“I write to express my satisfaction with the posi- 
tion secured through you in this Academy. It fiud it 
in every respect agreeable. Allow me to thank izes 
for securing a position so congenial. L. 8. W. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt., Dee. 15, '88 


FOR REGISTRATION. | 
FRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
collecting advance fees, in pr ng com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers areserved without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
“ You Surprise M e,” Writes the president of a western college, Feb, 18, 1889, “by the 


number of available candidates. Please send me testimonials re- 
rding Nos. 3021, 3083, 3089, and 3115” In this case he had writ- 
ten to us for a professor of natural sciences at $1000 with specifications as to churchiexperiences, etc. As work was 
to begin in September, we sent him descriptions and photographs of some ten or a dozen men who approximated 
his needs, writing him that we had informed none of the candidates, and that correspondence would begin only with 
such as he might think most desirable. So there will be letters only from these four men, and the appointment 
can be made with considerable certainty of getting the right one. The chairman ofa teachers’ committee to whorh 
we had recommended a single man for principal of a union school, salary, $1,300, to begin next September, writes 
us on the same date, ‘I now feel warranted in asking Mr. to send usanapplication. Right here let me say 
that we enter into the arrangement on cendition that you make your wants kuown only to such men as wé 
mav designate, after first submitting their names with such information as you may wish to give us concerning 
them. e have had the floodgates open upon us once, and we don’t care for any more of it.” That suits us exactly 
«nd we will guarantee to furnish credentials of satisfuctory candidates for wn ordinary position to any schoo 
— whisper that there te provabl ity ofa vasaner. Apply to us io 
. asto what you desire, an we cannot satis ou, at least you will find it out without 
unnecessary and disagreeable correspondence with unsuitable candidates. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
or more desirable positions, will 


TEACHERS DESIRING ADVANCEMENT, 


4. Hundreds of teachers. during the past year, Hence it is plain that a claim of ‘many’ without 
have been placed in better paying positions by the | ®&™ing them is a falsehood. 

Teachers’ Co operative Association. 7. This Association has no need to fill up its space 

boasting of ‘ calls’ for teachers. It can show places 

2. This Association not only makes the above | actually filled; the ‘calls’ actually supplied. It must 

claim, but tells you. on application, who these teach- | be humiliating indeed for some so-called ‘Agencies’ 

ers are and where it has sent them. in pose “ne publish the 

%. It has filled 500 positions during the past six be 

able to mention 2¢ or 30 places the 
months in the States west of New York. have fill It is a bald confession of thelr own ir. 


4. No other Teachers’ Agency has filled fift j. | #bility to get their teachers in the place 
tions in the same territory in the same length o } a4 8. Our testimonials are all from those who have 


5. Hence your chances of getting a position in this ived direct and personal benefit from us. 


field are more than ten times greater th 9. Such ‘testimonials’ as,— ‘‘ Thanks; [’ll write 
& through this | again.” “You are very kind. We have secured a 


Agency than through any other. 
gency 8 y ai teacher.” ‘* You seem to have a nice Bureau,’”’—we 
6. This Association names the places it fills. It | do not find it necessary to print to’ fill up’ our pages. 
that 


to Ail many Ail haent Agencies ate | ds i Such material 
4 gencies are on nds it necessary to use such mate because | 
too glad to advertise ali the leading places they fill. ' nothing of more Value. ; 


Send a postal card with your address, or write us fully in regard to yourself, and we will take pleasure 
in writing you and sending full particulars in regard to an Y that believes in hard pd and 
does parce pono imen ng one thing, and doing another,— nor in wording advertisements and eirculars 


tom 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 170 STATE ST. 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES) | Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St.,} Chicago. 
Branches: N.Y. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash. Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 


ageut for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already a nted anagent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and oaticdions of the enplicant. oe 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° Tix. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by aa Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnestef-; 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 
ddress, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the needs of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cles. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


ACANCIES NOW COMING IN! 
OF ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL., has 

to date (Feb. 10) received letters from over 200 of its former patrons and others, asking us to select 

and recommend suitable candidates for vacancies. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, 
Universities, and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools, &c., &c. Teachers 
in selecting an agency, should not lose sight of the facts,-very important facts,—that: 1. We get our 
vacancies direct from employers. 2. We had over 1100 of these last season, 400 more than we could find 
suitable candidates to recommend. 3. While other agencies boast of filling vacancies ‘“ by the hundred”’ 
(usually 100 to 200), their list of registered teachers usually runs up to such numbers that new members 
havea “slim chance.” 4. Our plan of rejecting applicants whom we can not serve keéps our list of regis- 
tered teachers down to such numbers that each member receives individual and personal attention. 5. r 
registration fee is reduced to cover the cost of registration. Now is agood time to send for circulars, 


and to learn more of our work. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Hil. 
Would you rather join an Agency that fills hundreds of positions and can and 


Good 


QUIZ does tell who securetl them, or one that boasts that it has had ‘1100 direct 
calls’ and ‘‘ seven hundred (700) suitable applicants’’ and very jadiciously omits to say what is 
true, that with such a magnificent opportunity t¢ did not succeed in placing forty teachers cut of the 
whole number of ** suitab e applicants.’’ 

If you want’ to join an Agency that FILLS PLACES, send for the circulars of the Teachers 
Co-operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago, and you will find that this Agency makes no at- 
tempt to mislead by ‘‘ jugglery ’’ in its advertisements, but its work is what it is represented to be. 

TEACHERS Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 170 State Street, Chicago. 
94 In any Teachers’ Agency until after you have read the New Manual 
of the UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the province of Bureaus 
in general, and tells you how to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 
better salary than you are now receiving. It also gives — a good knowledge 
e of the workings and success of this Agency. entions a large num- 
ber of representative places filled by it, etc. Send fer stamp. 
e 2 1S er WwW. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 AstoR PLAcK, New York. 
THE BRIDGE TEA CHERS ae A GENCY, 
Studio Manager | GUERNSEY, Manager. 
NU CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 
9 
The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application. EVERETT 0. FISK & CO. 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Oldest and best known in U. 3. 9 
Established 1856. Teachers’ Agency 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
es, 


Schools, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
and renting of recommended to parents. Selling | PEACHERS WANTED Year.” 
and supplies. Best references furnished. 

MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


Mars. A. D. CUL 


Book-keepers, Stenographe-s, Copy- 
929 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. > 


fample Dr. X. STONE'S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
F R FE Low Rates to Preachersand Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINK CO., Quizey, Lilinole- 


81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. 
Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a full course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE.) ETHICS | By H.S. Pomenoy, M.D. 


——AGENCY FOR—— oF 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, tar “SHOULD REACH ITS 

LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
HACHETTE & 00-8 Low.| MARRIAGE 

pon, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN]. The author says: “I feel it my duty to send out 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. this warning in regard to what I consider the first 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. and preasees danger of our family and national life. 

4 ’ I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn hu 

CARL SCHOENHOF, man life to be, par excellence, THE American sin, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. | and that, if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be 


our calamity.” 
LANGUAGES. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o ~ 
merioan and European authority as the all Christopher Sower Co Philada. 
New edition of text-books in French and Germap now THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ready. Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
this method are taught its applica-| Dr, Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
, . ! ‘ 1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, ‘ 
Boston: 154 fremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. A ee Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. rooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Leipzigerstrasse. | Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
For sample pages, mo, etc, write to BERLITZ &/ Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Co., W. Madison Square, N, Y. Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


Herbarium and Plant Description. 


By Epwarp T. NELSON, Ph.D., Professor of Natural 

History, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 0. 

Combines the Plant-Record, and the Herbarium. 

The most attractive cover, best paper, clearest type. 

Price, 75 Cents, 

Sample copy sent to any teacher for 60 cents, which 
sum will be refunded if the work is introduced. 
E. T. NELSON, Delaware, Ohio. 


following, ordinary, agate type, or the like : PARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 

Ten Lesson Courses each, in The First Four Books of Caesar's Commentaries on 
REVOLUTIO + German, Latin, Greek, French, the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original and 
preparing for college or doing its equivalent in case Translation arranged on opposite pages. 12mo. 
of mere amateur home work. Cloth. Price, $1 25. 

We will send Prof. Schaeffer's “Time Tables,” Tire convenience of the arrangement adopted, both 
backed by the author's “New Key to Hamlet,” when to the teacher and student, cannot be overestimated. 
addressed, by card or letter, 125 N.177H STREET. The reader need not use the translation until he has 

CHARLES, BRO. & CO., Philadelphia. exhausted all reasonable efforts to interpret the orig 
inal himself, and then, without the least trouble, he 
THE DORCAS MAGAZINE can verify his own rendering, or correct his errors. 
Is full of useful information on Woman's Handiwork: 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT’S 
orous anc ets 
| READINGS tainments. Humorous an 
28 Numbers ready. RECITATIONS | 


Bold by booksellers. 


8 ves), FREER. Ai 


Is of are sent free for ex- 

nitting, Crochet work, Embroidery, Art Need! k, | @mtnation. rice by mail: $1.25 per copy, should 

and other household topics of rection! character. “Every invariably be sent with the order. zt 

lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c. a year. Address A. LOVELL & ©0O., Publishers, 
Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 16 48TOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
PATHFINDER 
This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 
The subject of temperance as related toP MY ae" 
1O0LOGY has been faithfully dealt with, an 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 
The hope of the future is inthe rising generation. 
Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


books have now been brought 


ing text- 
Other competing the la- 


somewhat to this model, thus conceding that 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOGKS are the BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, - « 40 cts. 
2, Young People’s Physiology, - 60 * 


3. Hygienic Physiology, - - $1.00 
(Enlarged Edition.) 


e*s For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SouLE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


L8O MANUFACTURERS 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in hwy! and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded serie 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

‘or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Ohi Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 77! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Xuderson’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
of Rome; 

m’s New Arithmeti 

ee ellogg’s Lessons in English. 
utchison’s Physiology and 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. re Somerset St., Boston. 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best work. The best inst pr . 
tion books make the best scholars. The best 
teachers use Ditson & Co.'s Instructors, 


The following books sell largely, and all the time. 


Richardson’s New Method for the Pian y. 
forte. (83). N. E. Comservatory Method fo, 
the Pianoferte, (83). Mason & Hondley, 
System for Beginners (on Piano’, 83, ang 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises, 
$2.50. Bellack’s Analytical Method fo, 
Piano (for Beginners), $1, and Winne,, 
Ideal Method (for beginuers’, 50 ets. 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER peeds a ful! set 
of Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues, describing fully 
the largest stock in America. An investment whic 

ays well is a subscription to Ditson & Co's 
McNTHLY MusICAL RECORD, ($1) which describes 
intelligently every new music book as it is issued, and 
every new piece of music ; prints excellent lessoy, 
pieces and songs, discusses theories, and gives a con- 
densed “‘ Record ” of the world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited to 
examine and use the newest of our successful Sc)oo/ 
Music Books; SONG MANDAL, (BK. 1, 30 cts. or $3 00 
per doz. BK. 2, 40 cts. or $4.20 per doz. Bk 3, 50 cts, 
or $4.80 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson. Thoroughly 

ood and interesting graded course. Also Song 

ARMONY, (60 cts. or $6 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson, 
to be used in High Schools or for Adult Singing 
Classes. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


GOSPEL ALARM 


——A NEW SACRED SONG BO0K.—— 
By S.M. BROWN and J.M. HUNT. 


othing has been more effectual in separating the 
Church and the Sunday Sehool,than the fact that the 
two have had different sets of song books and differ- 
ent kinds of songs. The Gospel Alarm is adapted to 
both Church and Sunday School Services. In ad- 
dition to about one bundr 


NEWT] SONGS 


the book contains the cream of the old ones, dear to 
all from their associations, so that for general pur- 
poses, the collection is all that could be desired. 
160 pages, bound in boards. Price, 35cts. by mail, 
postpaid ; $30 a hundred by express, not prepaid. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


\ And 19 East 16th St., New York. 


The late REV. E. THRING, of Up- 


pingham School, a great authority ou 

education, wrote, on Oct 14th, 1887:— 

..-» The whole of my working life, asa 

learner of new things, has been turned 
BY 


round and doubled in efficiency since [ 
heard Dr. PICK. . . . I work by Dr. 
PICK’S instructions myself, and | on! 

wish every one had the inestimable ad- 
vantage of doing the same. The sys- 


tem is short, simple, and effectual, 
For &c., address 
DR. PICK, Box 2576, New YorK. 


L°’AURORE, 


THE ORGAN OF THE FRENCH PROT- 
ESTANTS IN AMERICA, published weekly 
in Montreal, by the REV. M. DUCLOS & CO., has 
been greatly improved lately. It contains a variety 
of Literary, Political, and Religious articles, with 
the News of the Week. SuBscripTion: One Dollar 
for eight months. Address REV. N. CYR, 
(3t) 255 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, ELEc- 
TRICITY, MAGNETISM, MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICS, MINERALOGY, &c. 


Send for Catalogues of 80 pages and Descriptive Cir- 
culars. Free by mail. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 
P 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


Geological PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Slkeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 


for our Publications 
AT YOUR 


NORMAL and INSTITUTE, 


Next Summer. 


Winchell’ First Steps in Reading, 


PART ONE. 
By MARTHA A. PEASE. 


The book is designed to be placed in the child's | #e™ember our Teachers’ Help Manuals! 
hands when he receives his first reading lesson. They will sell like hot cakes at an Institute 


Nearly one-half the print is in script. 
Pictures are abundant, some for the putnene of LARGE COMMISSIONS 
Write us now, or you may be too late. 


illustration and some as a part of the tex 
AGENCY DEPT., 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Mailing price, 10 cents. 


8. R. WINCHELL & CO., Educat’l Publishers, 
106 & 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


GORED ) Map of the Northern Hemis here. May ofthe) FE. HOLENSHAD 
ored 
t Write for circular. 


© purpose of large globes.” —Afilw. Wisconsin. ‘Has advantages as compared wi other hicago 

Journal. “Deserve a place in horaes, offices and school houses.”"—Fort Worth (Tex.) “A 
—Occident 


placent advantay usement !es globes en usage dans les ecoles publiques.—Courrier ] “C 
an adequate conception of the exact relations borne by one portion of the earth's omdess > Catone 
Herald. «Comparatively few get any clear notion of it {the a until they conceive it in this way ”_Ohcage 
Tunes. Nutzen einer solchen Karte schwer su erkennen ist.” —Jimois Staats-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


Constructive Geography and History. 


mnouncement. * * * * * 


Eclectic Map -blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, 


ps in the Eclectic Complete Geography. 


on fine Drawing Paper, 


ing in size and scale with the 


correspond 
On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the 


accurate outline of the country to be mapped, are printed in very faint ink 


No. 1. Hemispheres No. 4. Europe. 
(Double Size). No. 5. Asia. 


No. 2. North America. No. 6. U 
. 6. United 
No. 3. South America. or 


No. 7. New England. 
No. 8 Middle States. 
No. 9. Southern States (E). 
(Double Size). No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 


No. 11. Central States (E)- 
No. 12. Central States (W)- 
No. 13. Northern States. 


One HuNpRED oF EACH NUMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
C. P. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


H 15 ASTOR PLACE, 
John Wiley & Sons 
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